The Coming Cvrists. 


THE question of University Education for Catholics in Ireland 
is one that has now been many times on the eve of settlement, 
but invariably, from one side or other, some obstacle has inter- 
vened, and the scheme which seemed to place within the reach 
of the youth of Ireland the higher training after which they 
craved, has, to the sorrow and disappointment of all lovers of 
their country, been put aside till a more convenient season. 

But when we look back, and consider that any hurried 
or premature settlement of the question might have involved 
consequences the most injurious; when we remember that 
during our long time of waiting, the good cause has been 
gaining strength, and its leaders have been learning from 
experience most valuable lessons; when, moreover, we see 
that the delay has had the most wholesome result of preparing 
us for our future triumph by a preliminary victory arming us 
for the combat, and furnishing us with weapons which other- 
wise we should have lacked: when we bear all this in mind, 
we have to congratulate ourselves on the delay rather than to 
regret it. It has saved us from the acceptance of one scheme 
which now we see would have been most undesirable. It 
prevented the adoption of another which was regarded by 
the Episcopacy as dangerous in principle, and likely to be 
dangerous in its practical effects. It has given us the Royal 
University, which has done, and is still doing, the greatest 
service to Irish education, though the efficiency of its working 
is marred by the crying want of educational endowments. 

The Royal University has been a good friend to Irish 
education in several ways. As a mere examining body, it 
has given a strong stimulus to intellectual cultivation in Ireland. 
It has done the same work for Irish youth that the University 
of London has done for the youth of England. It has been 
the means of inducing a large number of young men, whose 
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education would otherwise have terminated at seventeen, or 
even earlier, to pursue their studies until the age of twenty 
or twenty-one. In this way it has necessarily raised the general 
standard throughout Ireland. There is scarcely a town of any 
size in Ireland where you will not find young men studying 
for the examinations of the Royal University. It is true that 
many of them have to study by themselves, with such help 
as they can get by means of correspondence, but however 
inferior may be their training to that of the student at a 
University that exacts residence, it is nevertheless an almost 
unmixed benefit so far as it goes. The general character of 
the examinations is certainly vastly superior to those of the 
London University. I should be wandering too far afield 
if I were to enter on a detailed comparison of the two sets 
of examinations; it is enough to say here that the subjects 
of examination are fewer, and a far more thorough knowledge 
of them is required than in the Examining Board that has its 
head-quarters in Burlington House. 

But it is a quite unfair view of the Royal University to 
regard it asa mere Examining Board. In the first place its 
examinations are of such a character that success, or at all 
events, any signal success is almost impossible, unless the 
student has been under the guidance of a good teacher. It 
does not aim at encouraging private study, to the detriment 
of the very superior mental training that can only be had 
by contact with others, and by instruction from a professional 
teacher. On the contrary, it frames its system of examinations 
throughout with a view to draw the student to appreciate the 
advantage of residence at some University College. In this 
aim it has been very successful. In spite of the difficulty that 
presents itself to many a young Irishman on the score of 
College expenses, the number of those who prepare themselves 
for the examinations of the Royal University by private study 
is comparatively small. 

But this indirect method of countenancing residence as a 
most important element in the general training of youth is not 
the only or the chief one employed by the Royal University. 
Its Senate, true to the ideal of a University, have done their 
best to provide a compact teaching body for the University 
students of Catholic Ireland. They have employed the limited 
funds at their disposal in the endowment of an office which 
is, I believe, new in the history of Universities. They have 
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appointed a number of the best teachers that they can bring 
together to be teaching examiners in the University. To 
examine is their primary duty, but in addition to this they are 
under the further obligation of delivering lectures in certain 
Colleges which are recognized as Colleges under the Royal 
University. Such are the University College on St. Stephen’s 
Green, the three Queen’s Colleges, and Magee College, London- 
derry. I regard the system as one open to many objections, 
and as one that is transitional and only suited to a period of 
transition. But it is at least an evidence of the honest wish 
of the Senate of the Royal University to institute and en- 
courage a teaching staff which shall gather round itself a body 
of students who may enjoy the innumerable advantages that 
are to be derived from attendance at the lectures of competent 
teachers, and the still greater advantages that are to be gained 
from the daily association with those of the same age, the 
same pursuits, and who are aiming at the same immediate 
end in life. 

For we must never forget, in considering the University 
question, as we can scarcely overrate, the beneficial effects on 
the moral and intellectual development of youth, which flow 
from the mutual contact and conflict of minds, when a number 
of young men are associated in continual intercourse in a 
University or University College. The gradual formation of 
character, the rubbing off of prejudice and narrowness, the 
dawning of fresh light where all before was either gross darkness 
or misty obscurity, the picking up of useful and most varied 
information, which could not possibly be acquired from books, 
or from any other source whatever, as long as the student 
remained within the limited range of his home circle, are but 
a part of happy consequences of University life. The moral 
results are still more important than the intellectual. The 
home-bred boy learns in the University to find his level in 
the little world which is so valuable a stepping-stone to the 
wider circle of the world at large. If he overrates himself, 
as home-reared boys are prone to do, he soon receives some 
rough lessons from the more accurate appreciation of his 
powers that prevails among his impartial and out-spoken 
associates. If he is accustomed to the indulgence, or foolish 
admiration of relations who have studied his every fancy, and 
were wont to view with blind partiality his every performance, 
his self-love or his conceit soon meet with very rude shocks. 
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He finds that “privilege,” whether of birth, or money, or good 
looks, or any other natural advantage, is looked at askance 
rather than with any favour in a well-regulated body of young 
students, or at all events, that any attempt to presume on such 
gifts meets with a very speedy and sometimes a rather severe 
rebuff. The new boy at Eton who, on his first arrival, was 
asked his name, and in reply answered haughtily, “I am the 
Marquis of M , the son of the Duke of N ,’ is said to 
have received the reply, “My name is Jones, and there are 
two kicks for the Duke, and one for the Marquis,” the words 
being promptly followed by corresponding blows. This physical 
process is in a University transferred to the moral order, though 
I have known occasional instances where an obnoxious fresh- 
man learned his proper position by other than merely moral 
rebukes. These early lessons gradually develope into an 
irregular but very efficient course of instruction on the necessity 
of respect for others, of toleration for those from whom we 
differ, of deference to those who are our superiors, of an earnest 
and enthusiatic devotion to the corporate body to which we 
belong, of the suppression of the interests and inclinations, 
likes and dislikes (and to some extent even of the opinions) 
of the individual for the general good. But we cannot pursue 
any further the almost interminable subject of the advantages 
of the contact with his fellows which is the greatest argument 
for enforcing residence. We of course assume that the tone 
of the College is on the whole good, and the moral atmosphere 
a healthy one. Such it certainly was at Oxford thirty years 
since, and such I believe it will always be where there is any 
sort of careful supervision (and very little indeed is necessary), 
and where a proper vigilance is exercised in admitting only 
students of unsullied character. But on this subject I cannot 
do better than quote the words of one to whom all English- 
speaking Catholics must listen not only with respect, but with 
veneration. In his Discourses on the Scope and Nature of 
University Education, Cardinal Newman has the following re- 
markable passage : 








I protest to you, gentlemen, that if I had to choose between a so- 
called University which dispensed with residence and tutorial superin- 
tendence, and gave its degree to any person who passed an examination 
in a wide range of subjects, and a University that had no professors or 
examiners at all, but merely brought together a number of young men 
for three or four years, and then sent them away, as the University of 
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Oxford is said to have done some sixty years since; if I were asked 
which of these two methods was the better discipline of the intellect— 
mind I do not say which is mora/ly the better, for it is plain that com- 
pulsory study must be as good as idleness, an intolerable mischief, 
but if I must determine which of the two courses was the more 
successful in training, moulding, and enlarging the mind, which sent 
out men the more fitted for their secular studies, which produced the 
better public men, men of the world, men whose names would descend 
to posterity, I have no hesitation in giving the preference to that Uni- 
versity which did nothing, over that which exacted of its members an 
acquaintance with every science under the sun.! 


And when he comes to account for his preference, he does so 
on grounds which can scarcely be appreciated, except by those 
who have witnessed the salutary process going on at some Uni- 
versity or University College. 

When a multitude of young persons, keen, open-hearted, sympa- 
thetic and observant, as young persons are, come together and freely 
mix with each other, they are sure to learn from one another, even 
though there is no one to teach them; the conversation of all is a 
series of lectures to each, and they gain for themselves new ideas and 
views, fresh matter of thought, and distinct principles for judging and 
acting day by day. (/did. p. 234.) 

Without residence a University-is a mere colourless sketch as 
compared with a painting ; it is a mere skeleton of a University, 
which has yet to be filled up before it really deserves the name. 
It is this most important element of residence that the Senate 
of the Royal University are seeking to develope by the system 
of Teaching Examiners. Under present circumstances the in- 
choate scheme which aims at so laudable an end cannot proceed 
very far or attain very satisfactory results ; the quasi-endowment 
which is bestowed is not sufficient to enable those who enjoy the 
benefit of it to compete on anything like equal terms with well- 
equipped Protestant Colleges possessed of almost every advan- 
tage that can be desired as an effective stimulus to study. It 
is but a sorry substitute for a direct and complete endowment 
such as Catholics can in justice claim. This is on all sides con- 
ceded at the present time. The words uttered by Cardinal 
Newman forty years since have at length come true. 


Insulted, robbed, oppressed, and set aside, Catholics in these islands 
have not been in a condition for centuries to attempt the sort of 
education that is necessary for the man of the world, the statesman, 


2 Newman’s Discourses on the Scope and Nature of University Education, p. 233. 
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the great proprietor, or the opulent gentleman. Their legitimate duties, 
stations, employments have been taken from them, and the qualifications 
withal, social and intellectual, both for reversing the forfeiture and for 
doing justice to the reversal. The time is come when this moral dis- 
ability must be removed. (/d:d. Preface, p. xvii.) 


The only question seems to be as to the form in which it is 
to be conceded. We have already laid down in these pages what 
is required, if Catholics are to be put on terms of equality with 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen. I have shown in former 
articles what equality of endowment means, and also that 
equality in mere pecuniary endowment is not enough. The 
Catholics of Ireland must, if they are to be treated justly, also 
receive, as far as it is possible to grant it, equality of equipment, 
and also equality of prestige. About the former of these there 
is no* difficulty ; in fact, it is but a part of the equality of the 
money grant. The real difficulty arises when we are brought 
face to face with the prestige and consequent advantage of 
Trinity College. What are to be the future relations of the 
Catholic College or University with Trinity College? This is 
the point that will have to be fought out in the “Coming 
Crisis.” This is recognized on both sides as the turning-point 
of the battle. 

The various issues which have been now for many years 
before the world are“now practically reduced to two. One of 
them I briefly sketched in the February number of THE MONTH. 
It consists in the claim to a Catholic College side by side with 
Trinity, possessed of the same privileges, so far as it is possible 
to grant them, under a common University. 

The alternative issue or issues has recently been put forward 
by Professor Mahaffy, in a lecture delivered by him before the 
Historical Society of Trinity College. It was clearly and 
definitely stated, with the lucid precision that was to be 
expected from a man of high literary reputation. I shall 
deal only with the substantial parts of his lecture, passing over 
with a very brief notice the somewhat gratuitous attacks made 
by him on Catholics, and the sneering allusions to the rival 
body which already threatens to destroy the unchallenged 
supremacy of Trinity in the higher training of the youth of 
Ireland. 

We will state the scheme proposed by Professor Mahaffy in 
his own words. After a panegyric of Trinity, which there is 
no need to call in question, and a somewhat severe criticism of 
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the Queen’s Colleges, on the ground that so far from becoming 
more unsectarian, as their founder had desired, they had become 
more and more sectarian, he proceeded to attack with a virulence 
unworthy of his position, as it was most unfair in point of fact, 
the Royal University of Ireland. It is impossible not to read 
in the wild denunciation of the Trinity Professor, the terror of 
a disturbed monopolist rather than the dispassionate and judicial 
calmness that we have a right to expect from a man of learning, 
especially when we remember the curious results of which I 
spoke in a former article, and which revealed the fact that at 
least in the entrance examinations, the standard of examina- 
tions in the Royal University is higher than that of Trinity 
College. 

There seems to be no doubt (though it is as yet hard to arrive 
at any well-grounded opinion on the general question) that the 
examination standard in the Royal University is quite equal to, 
even if it does not surpass, that of Trinity throughout the whole 
course of its examinations. Nor do I speak from mere hearsay, 
but from the reliable testimony of more than one person who 
has had practical experience of both series of examinations. [ 
put forward my opinion as the impression, or rather conviction 
gathered from the testimony of individuals rather than from 
any detailed comparison such as alone would justify me in 
dogmatizing on the question. I advance it modestly and with 
due awe, in face of the affected anger and the ignorant contempt 
with which Professor Mahaffy treats the sister home of learning 
which exists and flourishes side by side with Trinity. 

I have already said that I do not regard the Royal 
University as perfect. How can it be, when it has to 
struggle almost unaided against poverty within, prejudice 
without, the indifference of some, and the open hostility of 
others? How can it be, when it has to face the long-enduring 
results of the barbarous policy that forced Catholic Ireland to 
remain illiterate for centuries? How can it live with anything 
more than an incipient life, when it has not yet been in exist- 
ence for a decade? Every great University grows up by 
slow degrees, has many early imperfections, has to learn by 
experience, and to gather force and strength only as years roll 
on. The Royal University has from the very beginning lived 
with a healthy, but with a necessarily partial life. It had to 
be content at first to be little more than an examining body, 
in order that in their own homes, and in many a local College, 
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the youth of Ireland might carry on the higher training that 
previously had come to an end when their school-boy days 
were over. Then it sought to establish a common teaching 
centre, and though the means of doing so were limited, and 
had to be employed indirectly rather than directly to the end 
it had in view, yet the institution of teaching examiners at 
least was the outcome of a sound and healthy view of what 
a University should be. It was impossible to enforce residence, 
and the only course open to the Senate was to encourage 
it indirectly. The best proof of their far-sighted wisdom 
is the good work that is being done by those whom 
they have entrusted with the honourable work of gathering 
into the Colleges of the new University those who were 
before scattered through the towns and villages of Ireland, 
preparing themselves as best they could for the attainment of 
a degree. 

These efforts after intellectual progress would, one might 
have imagined, have received from a Fellow of Trinity, rejoicing 
in the well-endowed affluence of the Elizabethan foundation, 
the strongest sympathy and the kindest and most encouraging 
words. Such we expected from Professor Mahaffy. How 
grievously we were disappointed, will best appear if we quote 
a short extract from his lecture at Trinity. 


"i 

It [the Royal University] was intended, in its inception, not to 
promote education in Ireland, but in a side way, and without honest 
directness, to endow a large proportion of our fellow-countrymen, who 
were thought not to be properly endowed in education. It was a 
University, as he understood, without Professors; it had Fellows, and 
yet it had no College, so that it was necessary to invent the extra- 
ordinary mongrel title of Fellows of a University. It had no teaching, 
no Professors, no College attached to it, except schools scattered over 
the country, and no one was obliged to go to these. It would be 
very odd if such a scheme could succeed. If it was absurd in its 
inception it was worse in its working, because, as they were aware, the 
so-called Fellows of this University were not elected because they know 
classics, or mathematics, or philosophy, but because they are of a 
particular religion. . . . When the gentlemen selected were floundering 
through the papers it would be strange if sometimes they did not find 
some other reason besides mere answering for marking one answerer 
higher than another. He believed that there was great discontent in 
the University itself—a feeling that something ought to be done. The 
question was, What was to be done in order to get rid of this hybrid 
monster ? 
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Such language speaks for itself. It is instructive because it 
puts clearly before our eyes the attitude of Professor Mahaffy 
to this attempt to extend culture in Ireland, and enables us 
to gauge the goodwill that we may expect to discover in the 
scheme that he himself desires that Catholics should be induced 
to accept. What is it that Professor Mahaffy proposes? We 
will quote his own words: 


The best thing to do, and he [Professor Mahaffy] had said so for 
twenty years back, was to endow and charter a Roman Catholic 
University. . . . But whatever they founded must be a teaching 
University, not a mere wretched Examining Board ; and of course its 
general complexion must be that of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
order that the Roman Catholics, who felt any difficulty about coming 
among them in Trinity, might feel that their mouths were stopped. 


This is the Professor’s own scheme, and no one can read his 
words without perceiving that he puts it forward, not because 
he desires to do any sort of justice to Catholics in the matter 
of education, or because he wishes to further the sacred cause 
of education among them, but simply to “stop their mouths,” 
and prevent any interference with a monopoly very profitable 
to himself. I should be sorry to impute to Dr. Mahaffy any 
motives that he would himself disclaim. I am but paraphrasing 
his own words; for ‘he tells us a little further on that what 
he wishes to avoid is the taking of money out of his own 
pocket. His advocacy of the foundation and endowment of a 
separate University for Catholics proves how wise was the 
resolution of the Bishops of Ireland, passed in 1871, by which 
they gave up the idea of urging the endowment of a purely 
Catholic University as “fruitless and almost foolish,” and 
asked for the establishment of Catholic Colleges under a 
mixed University. 

On this point I cannot do better than quote a short extract 
from the speech delivered by the Archbishop of Dublin on this 
subject at Blackrock College on December 5, 1889: 


So far as regards the general principle [says his Grace], as I have 
now stated it [the principle of the endowment of a separate Catholic 
College under a National University], that principle was fully accepted 
eighteen years ago by the Irish Bishops; and I am surely safe in 
assuming that it is to the acts of the Episcopacy we are to look for 
what may popularly be described as the “high water” mark of the 
Catholic claim. . . . A resolution unequivocally declaring at all events 
their willingness to accept a settlement of it on those lines will be 
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found in the important series of resolutions passed at the Episcopal 
meeting in October, 1871. In that resolution the Bishops ask for the 
establishment or recognition of—‘‘ One or more Colleges, conducted 
on purely Catholic principles, and at the same time fully participating 
in the privileges enjoyed by other Colleges of whatsoever denomination 
and character.” (pp. 83, 84.) 


But Professor Mahaffy, while he is anxious to exclude 
Catholics if he can from any share as a body in the National 
University, or from being brought into healthy competition with 
their non-Catholic fellow-countrymen, is willing, if his own 
pocket is not affected thereby, to see a Catholic College 
established and endowed under the Royal University. He is 
willing to offer them almost any bribe to keep away from 
claiming any rights under the University of Dublin. Let us 
hear what he has to say on this subject : 


Mr. Balfour’s theory was a different one. His plan was to endow 
a College—endow it handsomely under the present Royal University, 
and if that scheme met with the acquiescence of the Government, and 
of the people concerned, he (Professor Mahaffy) had not the smallest 
objection to an endowment—a very large endowment—being given 
to a Catholic College under the Royal University, so long as it was 
not taken out of his pocket. 


Mr. Balfour has never said anything in public to justify 
these words. I do notthink any one in Ireland is prepared 
to take Professor Mahaffy as the mouthpiece of the Chief 
Secretary. Looking at the plan on its own merits, I think 
that it might serve the good cause of Catholic and general 
education in Ireland with great advantage, as a temporary 
and transitional scheme. Whatever Professor Mahaffy may, 
in his ignorance of the Royal University, say to its disad- 
vantage, it has already done great things for education, 
and is destined to do still greater. If there existed under its 
shadow a Catholic College well endowed and well equipped, 
Catholics would soon be able to show results and to produce 
men that would astonish Professor Mahaffy and his fellows. 
It has germs of a system of education as good in its main 
features as any that could be devised to meet the wants 
of Ireland. In it Catholic and Protestant students work 
harmoniously side by side in their respective Colleges, and 
Protestant and Catholic examiners conduct its examinations 
with all friendliness and with the utmost mutual goodwill. But 
in spite of all this any scheme which restricts the Catholics 
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to competition with Protestants outside of Trinity, cannot be 
accepted by them as final. They claim to be members of a 
National University, which shall include Trinity College as well 
as the Colleges of the Royal University. It is not that they 
wish to injure Trinity, or to claim a share in its magnificent 
revenues. They have no wish to take a sixpence out of the 
comfortable purse of Professor Mahaffy. They do not covet the 
wide acres, or the splendid buildings, or the well-deserved fame 
of Royal Trinity. They only ask for a fair field, and no favour, 
in the field of open competition ina National University. It 
is this that Professor Mahaffy grudges them, when he comes to 
put forward the third scheme proposed : 


But there was another scheme, very strongly supported by some of 
the members of the Royal University, and supported, he thought, also 
by Archbishop Walsh, but which he thought was not practical, and 
not honest; and that was that a Catholic College should be endowed, 
and placed under the Royal University, and made a sister to Trinity 
College under the Royal University. 


We notice here, and we notice with pleasure, that the third 
scheme as stated by Professor Mahaffy differs a little from the 
scheme as it has been put forward by Catholics themselves. 
Their claim has rather been for a College under the University 
of Dublin ; the scheme that proceeds from Professor Mahaffy’s 
mouth is for a College side by side with Trinity, under the Royal 
University of Ireland... We thank Professor Mahaffy for the 
modification that he has proposed for us. It certainly is more 
in accordance with the aspirations of Catholics after a national 
University that they should have a College under the more noble 
title of the Royal University of Ireland than under a local 
University, which in practice, if not in theory, has from the first 
been identified with Trinity College. The difference between 
the two schemes is perhaps one of words rather than one of any 
practical import. But it seems more in accordance with the 
fitness of things that our future Catholic College should stand 
side by side with Trinity under a University, which from the 
very nature of things is bound to embrace the whole nation, 
than from one limited and circumscribed by having attached to 
it the name of an individual city, and distinguishable only 
in thought from its first constituent College. The scheme, 
however, which Professor Mahaffy takes into his mouth is not 
one that he takes to his heart. He tells us that “it is not honest,” 
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though we fail to find in his speech the faintest justification for 
the uncomplimentary epithet. The only grounds alleged by 
him as a reason for his opposition to it do not even hint at 
dishonesty. One of them is that it would be difficult to frame 
common examination papers, and the other is that the Catholics 
and Protestants who would form the governing body would 
regard one another with “mutual suspicion.” But we will let him 
speak for himself. 


The idea [of a Catholic College endowed, and made a sister to 
Trinity College under the Royal University] implied that the members 
of both Colleges must come together in certain examinations—the 
Little-go and the Degree examinations. But the question would imme- 
diately arise as to the course of these examinations. There were certain 
works in philosophy and other subjects which they would put forward, 
which Archbishop Walsh would, no doubt, object to. Instead of Bishop 
Butler, he would probably put forward St. Thomas Aquinas. How 
could they have a common examination under such circumstances? 
The great point in that University would be spoiled—the homogeneity 
of the examinations. Then there was the question of the governing 
body of the University. A joint Board was proposed, partly of their 
people and partly of the Catholic clergy. Now he was about to say 
something that might be considered disagreeable. He believed that no 
such joint Board could sit governing a University without mutual 
suspicions. It was not reasonable to imagine that their side would not 
have suspicions of a body“of Catholic clergy, and he supposed it was 
equally unreasonable to suppose that a body of Catholic clergy would 
not have suspicions of them. When people looked askance at each 
other in that way, they soon come to the condition of finding out which 
side has the majority of one, and then they would find out that all the 
appointments and all the emoluments would go by that majority of one. 
It was no doubt a disagreeable thing for any one to say that he suspects 
a great body like the Roman Catholic clergy. He had a great many 
Roman Catholic friends, and he had the greatest respect for them, but 
he could not say that he regarded the policy or the action of the 
Catholic clergy as a whole without grave suspicion. It was, he 
considered, possible to be perfectly friendly with the individual, and 
still think that the system was wholly wrong and bad. They had, on 
the other hand, the same right to be suspicious, but the suspicion 
formed but another reason why they could not work together on a 
common Board. Therefore he said that any attempt to bring a 
Catholic College under that University, to establish common exami- 
nations, and have a common government, would not succeed. 


These two objections are not very formidable ones. I think 
we may fairly assume that if I can answer them satisfactorily, 
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Professor Mahaffy will raise no further opposition to the scheme 
proposed. First of all I can reply by the most satisfactory of 
all answers, solvztur ambulando. The system to which Professor 
Mahaffy objects exists already, and is found in practice to 
involve none of the consequences that he dreads. The con- 
ditions that he regards as fatal are the conditions of the exami- 
nations of the governing body and of the Royal University, 
and are found to produce none of the inconveniences which 
Professor Mahaffy conjures up, we know not whence. Side 
by side in the Examination-halls sit Catholics and Protestants, 
and yet there is no complaint as to the objections to a 
common examination for both. Side by side in the council- 
chamber sit Catholic and Protestant members of the Senate, 
and I believe that since its first foundation there has existed the 
utmost goodwill between its Catholic and Protestant members. 
Those phantoms of mutual suspicion spring from the Professor’s 
fertile brain, and have no corresponding existence in fact. If 
Professor Mahaffy knew a little more about the Royal Univer- 
sity, he would have seen how utterly without foundation are 
his foolish apprehensions. 

But it is well to say a word of answer more in detail. 
We may dismiss the notion of any difficulty occurring in any 
common examination in classics, mathematics, physical science, 
or English literature. The only difficulty, even on Professor 
Mahaffy’s own showing, is in the examinations in Philosophy. 
Even here Catholics have no objection to a common paper 
in Logic. It is only in the higher branches that the divergence 
of the Catholic and the Protestant systems is so great as to 
place obstacles in the way of a common examination. But 
the problem is easy of solution. The Catholic and Protestant 
candidates have different papers set them. The Catholic 
examiner sets the paper to the Catholic examinees, the 
Protestant examiner to the Protestant examinees. The papers 
of Catholic and Protestant candidates are all of them looked 
over by both examiners. The Catholic examiner is well able 
to judge of the value of the papers written by Protestants, 
and the Protestant examiner has no difficulty, with his 
colleague’s aid, in deciding the value of the Catholic answers. 
An examiner has not to assign marks to orthodoxy but to 
knowledge, and to a thorough acquaintance with the authors 
presented. Each examiner acts as a useful check on the 
partiality of the other to one set of opinions rather than to 
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another, just as one examiner in classics or mathematics or 
medicine has sometimes to prevent the views of his fellow- 
examiner from acting to the advantage or disadvantage of this 
or that candidate in their various subjects. This has been the 
system of the Royal University ; and all examiners, Catholic or 
Protestant, will I am sure, bear me out in saying that they have 
always worked with all harmony and goodwill with men whose 
philosophical, as well as their religious opinions, differed widely 
from their own. 

So far for the examinations ; we now come to the governing 
body. Professor Mahaffy gives us to understand that the body 
of men to which he belongs would look with suspicion on the 
Catholic clergy, and from this he somewhat illogically infers that 
the Catholic clergy would return the feeling of suspicion. As 
regards the premiss from which Professor Mahaffy starts, we 
cannot venture to contradict him as regards his own personal 
feelings of suspicion. But we do most distinctly refuse to 
accept his statement if he means to infer that the Protestants 
of Ireland, or even the members of Trinity College, share those 
unjust and unfounded suspicions which he attributes to them. 
We are anxious to express our conviction that the green-eyed 
monster that Professor Mahaffy is not ashamed to confess that 
he nourishes in his breast is no inmate of any other breasts 
except his own and those of the ungenerous few (if any such 
there are) who join hands with him. 

It is unnecessary to vindicate the Protestants of Ireland 
in general against this ill-feeling which he attributes to them 
towards the Catholic clergy. Mutual goodwill is everywhere 
taking the place of the hostility of former days. The Royal 
University has been the means of attesting, evoking, and 
strengthening the ever-increasing friendliness of this feeling. 
But I am anxious to direct the attention of my readers to the 
fact that Trinity itself is in this respect ill-represented, not to 
say utterly misrepresented, by its distinguished Professor. After 
Professor Mahaffy’s lecture was over, a number of the younger 
men spoke on the subject, and the speeches made were almost 
without exception full of goodwill to Catholics. One speaker 
warmly advocated the very system which his Professor had 
denounced, and said that he should rejoice to see a Catholic 
College side by side with Trinity under a common University. 
Another denied and challenged the statements made by the 
lecturer respecting the Royal University. Almost all of them 
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seemed in their hearts a little ashamed of the spirit of their 
Professor, and anxious to enter their protest against the uncom- 
plimentary, not to say offensive, manner in which he had spoken 
of Catholic priests and of the University which flourishes side 
by side with the University of Dublin. 

But whatever be the feeling of Protestants towards Catholic 
clergymen, Professor Mahaffy is quite unjustified in inferring 
from his own suspiciousness the existence of a similar suspicious- 
ness on the part of the Catholic clergy of Ireland. Yet every 
student of human nature knows that we are prone to attribute 
to others our own failings, and we therefore ought not perhaps 
to wonder either at Professor Mahaffy’s attitude to the Catholic 
clergy or at the suspicions with which he regards them. 

After expressing his willingness that a very large endow- 
ment should be given to a Catholic College under the Royal 
University, our lecturer lets us know in the latter part of his 
lecture how he would estimate the amount of the endowment 
that he would bestow upon a Catholic College. 

When estimating the amount to be given for lay education it would 
not do to say that because there were five Roman Catholics to two 
Protestants that therefore the Roman Catholics ought to get £5 for 
every £2 given to the Protestants. This was one of the monstrous 
arguments which made him doubt the honesty of the people who put it 
forward. A very large proportion of the population don’t want University 
Education. They neither care for it nor want it, and if they got it it 
would do them a great deal of harm. He thought a good test would 
be to take the number of people who pay income-tax. 


We can scarcely think that Professor Mahaffy is in earnest 
in this proposal of his to endow Catholics and Protestants in 
proportion to the amount of income that they at present enjoy. 
It would indeed be a curious carrying out of the proverb, that 
to him that hath to him shall be given. A scheme of endow- 
ment estimated on such a basis as this would be nothing else 
than a cruel mockery of justice. It would be generous to the 
rich, but as to the poor the lecturer seemed to think that the 
fact of their poverty ought to exclude them, since, according 
to him, it is wealth of pocket, and not wealth of intellect or 
attainments, that qualifies a man for University training. If 
this be his theory, we can understand why Professor Mahaffy 
buttons up his pocket so carefully when there is talk of the 
endowment of a Catholic College. 

If Professor Mahaffy is at a loss for any standard by which 
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to measure the Catholic claims, we have great pleasure in sup- 
plying him with a just and a practical one. In a former article 
we saw that out of every twenty-five successful candidates for 
the Senior and Middle Grades of the Intermediate Examinations, 
fourteen are Catholics and eleven Protestants. Now, we cannot 
form a juster estimate of the respective numbers of the class 
among Catholics and Protestants respectively who are qualified 
to derive solid advantage from University education, than by 
comparing the numbers of the successful candidates in these 
two grades. Hence there are at least fourteen Catholics who 
would benefit by University education to eleven Protestants, 
and therefore the proportion of endowment to be assigned, in 
justice to the one and the other, should be fourteen to eleven. 

But we scarcely regard Professor Mahaffy’s proposal as a 
serious one, especially after the hope he had expressed that 
the endowment of Catholics would be an ample one. We feel 
sure that he and any other fair-minded man would simply 
desire that the respective endowments of various sections of 
the community should be in proportion to their ability to profit 
by the advantages offered them. Of this the only available 
test is the results of the higher Intermediate Examinations. 
On this basis, and no other, must the estimate in all fairness 
be founded. 

Professor Mahaffy concluded his lecture by some advice to 
the students of Trinity which seemed remarkably ill-timed and 
unnecessary. He gently hinted to them that their manners 
were not at all on a par with those of the more cultured sons 
of Oxford and Cambridge. The generous tone of the speeches 
which followed on Professor Mahaffy’s lecture were certainly a 
curious commentary on the admonition they had just received, 
still more curious when we compare their friendly courtesy with 
the tone adopted by Professor Mahaffy towards a University 
of which he knows nothing, and a class of men who at least 
form a large proportion of the most highly educated class in 
Ireland. 

But I do not really imagine that Professor Mahaffy 
entertains the suspicious feelings towards the Catholic clergy 
that he would have us believe. There would at all events 
be no better means of dissipating any prejudices that may 
still linger “in his erudite breast than to be brought into 
contact with them in some system of common examinations. 
He would soon find out that he has been constructing out of 
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his own fancies and his own fears a monster that has no exist- 
ence in real life. He would find, moreover, that another 
phantom that he conjures up out of the world of fancy, and 
depicts as “a hybrid monster,” which all men of light and 
learning should wish to be rid of, is, after all, a very 
admirable institution, which will, ere long, prove a_ very 
formidable, and we do not hesitate to say, very useful rival 
to Trinity. Some day, and we venture to think at no very 
distant period of time, we hope to see Professor Mahaffy 
working in all harmony and good feeling, and without a 
vestige of his present suspiciousness, on the governing board 
of a National University. Some day we hope to see him 
examining in union with the Fellows of the Royal University, 
and learning that Catholic and Protestant students can undergo 
the same examinations without any of the evil results that 
he at present dreads. We hope that some day he will learn 
that the true man of science will hold out the hand of fellow- 
ship to every plan which seeks to promote intellectual cultiva- 
tion, and to spread to those who are at present deprived of it 
through no fault of their own, the benefits of the higher training 
and culture. , 

We can easily understand that at present, while the future 
of University Education in Ireland is in such an unsettled 
state, Professor Mahaffy and the other Fellows of Trinity 
feel a certain apprehension of the coming change. The mere 
uncertainty is as unsatisfactory to them as it is to Catholics. 
We only hope that they may be induced to join with us in 
hastening on the settlement that we all desire to see accom- 
plished, since for good or evil come it must. The longer it is 
delayed the worse for Catholic interests, and we believe we may 
add the worse for Protestant interests also. For long postpone- 
ment will breed ill-will and ill-feeling, whereas a little kindly 
sympathy at the present crisis will enable the Catholics of 
Ireland to approach as friends to be won those whom a few 
years hence they may find themselves forced to regard as 
enemies to be vanquished. 

R. F.C 
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A TRULY holy man cannot fail to be a hard-working man. 
Laborare est orare, or work undertaken for God, is equivalent 
to prayer. We have seen how Father Perry could live, and 
how he died, and it now remains to give a brief account, neces- 
sarily a mere summary, of the many works which he carried out 
for the greater glory of God. When in 1868, on the completion 
of his Tertianship, Father Perry took permanent charge of the 
Observatory at Stonyhurst, he had passed no less than nineteen 
and a half years in the labour of preparation. Of these the first 
eight and a half had been spent in the schools of Gifford Hall 
and Douay, five more had been passed at Rome, St. Acheul, and 
Stonyhurst in the higher courses of literature, mathematics, and 
philosophy, two more had been devoted to a special training 
under first-class professors at London and Paris in mathematics, 
and finally he had regeived the full course of four years’ study 
of theology at St. Beuno’s College. Moreover, he had acquired 
considerable experience in astronomical work during the two 
years when he had directed the Stonyhurst Observatory prior to 
his ordination, and he had been successful in that most difficult 
of all tasks, the teaching of a class of small boys. Therefore, 
although trained as a specialist, he could in nowise be termed 
a man of only one branch of learning. His literary attainments 
were by no means of a low order, and he was a sound philosopher 
and theologian, as well as an accomplished mathematician. 
Father Perry’s duties at Stonyhurst were two-fold, for besides 
being Director of the Observatory, he lectured for more than 
twenty years in the higher class of mathematics at St. Mary’s 
Hall, and of late years had the whole charge of the mathe- 
matical studies of the boys at the College. In the schoolroom 
he was a model lecturer, his chief characteristics being his clear- 
ness and his extreme neatness in all his demonstrations at the 
board. He very rarely referred to his notes, in which he had 
his course of lectures most admirably summarized. The secret 
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of his great success was to be found in the thoroughness with 
which he prepared his lectures. Although he had given the 
same course for twenty years, yet he made it a practice of never 
going to the lecture-room without an hour’s immediate pre- 
paration. As the assistants at the Observatory well knew, that 
hour was a sacred time during which he was not to be dis- 
turbed. Again, immediately after returning from his lecture, 
he drew up a summary of what he had just delivered for 
reference on future occasions. A clean page was always 
left in his note-books opposite these synopses, on which he 
noted any new result or fresh method which might appear. 
By this means he prevented his mcthods or his matter from 
becoming antiquated. A striking instance of his painstaking 
and orderly manner is to be found in the care with which 
he corrected the boys’ papers, when prefect of the lower 
mathematics at the College. Every paper, even to those of 
the smallest and most backward boys, was most thoroughly 
examined, marks were given for each sum, and these were 
entered in ruled columns in note-books opposite the boy’s name. 
It once happened that the master of one of the lower arithmetical 
schools went to Father Perry about one of his boy’s papers, 
thinking that he deserved more marks than he had received. 
What was his astonishment to -find that Father Perry imme- 
diately referred to his note-books, stated the number of marks 
given for each single question that had been answered, gave him 
a list of the chief mistakes that had been made, and sent him 
away fully satisfied with his fairness, and greatly edified at his 
wonderful exactness. We have dwelt somewhat at length upon 
this point, for it always seemed to us that the man who could 
turn from writing papers for the learned Societies on terrestrial 
magnetism and solar physics, to correcting the multiplication 
and division sums of little boys with such evident zeal and 
pleasure, must have been a very good and humble man. 

As a public lecturer on astronomical subjects Father Perry 
stood in the very first rank, and his loss will be greatly deplored 
by the audiences he was wont to address at Liverpool, Wigan, 
Preston, and other large towns, principally in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. On these occasions he never used a single note, and 
would talk at times for over an hour with extraordinary facility, 
pouring out names, facts, and dates in connection with his 
favourite science, which denoted most accurate and careful 
reading. Here, again, his orderliness is to be admired. All 
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his photographic slides, for he always lectured with the aid of 
a lantern, were most carefully ticketed, numbered, and catalogued 
by his own hand, while little notes in the catalogue give the 
source from which the slide was taken, and the chief facts about 
the subject therein depicted. He even entered so far into 
details as to gum a piece of paper on each slide preparatory to 
a lecture, which was intended to serve as a guide to the operator 
at the lantern and to save him trouble. The operator had only 
to place the thumb of the right hand on this paper to preclude 
the possibility of the picture being upside down on the screen. 
But that he was not dependent on his pictures was evidenced 
on several occasions, when some misfortune happened to the 
lantern. At such times he continued speaking and kept his 
audience interested, without being at all disconcerted. His 
great-popularity as a public lecturer arose from his simple and 
most pleasing manner, while it was rare indeed that his audience 
failed to catch some spark of his enthusiasm for astronomy. 
In the autumn of 1884 he delivered at Liverpool twelve free 
lectures on the solar system under the auspices of the Cor- 
poration, in connection with their free library and reading-room. 
Each lecture after the first was preceded by a class and pre- 
liminary discussion, a syllabus of the lecture in the form of a 
programme with three questions appended was to be obtained 
in the hall, and a final examination was held, when prizes and 
certificates were awarded. The average attendance at these 
lectures was over one thousand persons, some three hundred of 
these being present at the preliminary school, while sixty did 
the weekly papers and entered for the final examination. As 
specimens of the questions set we take the following at hap- 
hazard: “Draw a figure in explanation of the phases of the 


moon.” “Do all the planets exhibit phases?” “ Does the 
spectroscope teach us anything regarding the motions of the 
stars or the rotation of any heavenly body?” It must be 


remembered that the bulk of the audience consisted of artisans 
and working men, and the fact that many of them were 
able at the end of the course to answer these and similar 
questions, is a striking testimony to the pains which he 
took with them. But it made no difference to Father Perry 
whether he lectured to the cultured audience at the Royal 
Institution, to the working men of Lancashire, or to the 
small boys at Hodder, there was always the same careful and 
painstaking preparation. Among his chief lectures may be 
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mentioned those at the Royal Institution on the Transit of 
Venus and the Solar Surface; those before the Société Scien- 
tifique of Brussels and the Catholic Scientific Congress at 
Paris in April, 1888, for he lectured equally well in French as in 
English ; those delivered at Dublin on receiving his degree of 
D.Sc., honoris causa ; at Cambridge after the Transit of Venus ; 
at Montreal when he visited it in connection with the British 
Association in 1884; at South Kensington in connection with 
the exhibition of scientific apparatus ; and at Manchester on the 
coming of age of the Scientific Students’ Association, when both 
the Catholic and the Protestant Bishop, the late Dr. Fraser, were 
to be found on the platform. Among other towns where he 
lectured were Wigan, at which place the audience numbered 
over three thousand, Lancaster, Preston, Burnley, Glasgow, 
Blackpool, Skipton, Oldham, Bolton, Chester, Southampton, and 
Birmingham, while he generally lectured on board the vessels 
which conveyed him on his many astronomical expeditions, and 
at some of the towns where he landed, such as Bombay, the 
Cape, Barbados, and Georgetown, Demerara. 

We now pass on to Father Perry’s labours in connection 
with the Stonyhurst Observatory, and we propose to consider 
his work in each of the three branches of scientific research 
which are there carried on. These are meteorology, terrestrial 
magnetism, and astronomy. The Observatory, which had been 
founded in 1838, was primarily intended as a meteorological 
station, and the readings of the usual instruments have been 
continuously recorded ever since that date. In 1860, Father 
Perry, not yet a priest, succeeded Father Weld in the direction 
of the establishment. In that year was issued the first annual 
report in the form of a neat little volume, in which were tabu- 
lated the mean results of the readings of the thermometers, 
barometers, rain-gauge, and wind-gauge. But it was in 1866, 
when Father Perry was a theological student at St. Beuno’s, the 
Observatory being meanwhile under the charge of Father W. 
Sidgreaves, the present Director, that a great addition was 
made to the work of the Observatory by reason of its choice 
by the Board of Trade as one of the seven principal stations 
for meteorology in the British Isles. Accordingly a complete 
set of self-recording instruments, comprising a thermograph, a 
barograph, an anemometer, and a rain-gauge, was supplied by 
the Board, and since their erection the results have been regu- 
larly sent to the Meteorological Office, the Registrar-General, 
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the French Meteorological Society, and other public bodies. A 
sunshine recorder has been since added. We may mention one 
very useful application which has been made of the Stonyhurst 
series.of observations by Messrs. Scott and Galloway, in two 
papers which they published in 1872 and 1873, on the connec- 
tion which exists between the indications of the self-registering 
instruments at Stonyhurst and explosions in the coal-mines of 
England. From these papers it clearly appears that of five 
hundred and fifty fatal escapes of gas which occurred during 
the years 1868, 1869, and 1870, fifty-five per cent. were indi- 
cated by the barograph, and twenty-nine per cent. by the 
thermograph. During Father Perry’s directorship the meteoro- 
logical work was greatly extended. His recent reports contain, 
besides the ordinary tables of meteorological phenomena, obser- 
vations of the directions of the upper clouds, undertaken for, 
and in connection with, the Observatory at Upsala, agricultural 
notes and observations of crops, observations on trees and 
shrubs and on flowering plants, notes on aurora, the upper 
glows, and other occasional phenomena. Nor must we forget to 
mention, that in 1879 Father Perry prepared for the Meteoro- 
logical Office a Blue-book on the climate of Kerguelen, con- 
taining his own observations, those of the officers of H.M.S. 
Challenger, and those of Sir J. Ross’s expedition in 1840 to the 
southern seas in the Evedus and Terror. 

It was not till the year 1858 that any magnetic observations 
were taken at Stonyhurst, when it was chosen by Sir E. Sabine, 
the father of the science of terrestrial magnetism, as one of his 
stations in the magnetic survey of England which he was then 
making. Father Weld, who was at that time the Director of 
the Observatory, determined to take up this branch of physics, 
and purchased a complete set of instruments for the observation 
of the absolute value of the magnetic elements. But it was not 
until 1863 that the regular series of monthly determinations, of 
the declination, the inclination, and the horizontal force, was 
commenced under Father Sidgreaves. Needless to say that 
these observations have been continued ever since. This branch, 
too, of the Observatory’s work was greatly developed by the 
generosity of a public body, for with the aid of a grant from 
the Royal Society, a complete set of self-recording magneto- 


1 Among the distinguished men of science to whom the Observatory at Stonyhurst 
was greatly indebted in the beginning of its career, must be especially mentioned the 
names of the late Sir E. Sabine and Mr, James Glaisher. 
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graphs was purchased in 1866, and erected in a specially- 
constructed subterranean chamber. This installation is a most 
perfect one. An annual account of all magnetic storms was 
drawn up by Father Perry, and published in the report before 
mentioned. From these it appears that auroral displays are 
generally, if not always, accompanied by perturbation in all the 
magnetic elements. Again, such storms have been much less 
frequent during years of minimum sun-spots, and correspond- 
ingly pronounced at maximum sun-spot epochs. The greatest 
magnetic storm ever recorded at Stonyhurst coincided with the 
apparition of the magnificent sun-spot of November, 1882, and 
many of our readers will recall the unusual auroral displays 
which were to be seen all over Europe and America in that 
month. As is evident, the reduction of the magnetic photo- 
graphic curves taken by such a set of self-recording instruments, 
demands immense labour and great time, before any final results 
can be attained. The curves have to be measured for every 
hourly reading, and hourly, daily, monthly, and yearly means 
have thence to be calculated. Up to the present time these 
measures have been taken, and the means deduced down to the 
end of the year 1879 for the declination, and the horizontal 
force, a work entailing the tabulating of more than one hundred 
thousand hourly measures. For this most necessary preliminary 
work, the Observatory owes a great debt of gratitude to the 
indefatigable industry of the late Father Joseph Hawett. 

Some of the results published by Father Perry as an appen- 
dix in the annual reports of the years 1879 and 1880 are not 
without a general interest. Thus it appears that the normal 
daily curve described by the magnetic needle is very regular in 
its nature, having but one inflection, the westerly maximum 
occurring between I p.m. and 2 p.m., and the minimum between 
7 a.m. and 8 a.m., the needle during the night remaining almost 
immoveable. This daily curve varies slowly from year to year, 
the annual variation evidently following a well-defined law. 
There is also a monthly variation which is worthy of notice. 
Thus it appears that during the month of March there is a 
rapid descent of the needle towards its minimum position, 
between 7 a.m. and 8 am., the same thing occurring till the 
month of August. In September, however, and the winter 
months, the needle, from g o’clock in the evening to the corres- 
ponding hour next morning, points nearly always a little north 
of its mean position. Again, the amplitude of its daily oscilla- 
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tion is at a maximum during the month of April, a fact which 
seems to bring some confirmation to the opinion of Quetelet, 
concerning the connection which exists between vegetative and 
magnetic force. A half-yearly inequality is also very apparent, 
if the mean curve for the winter months be compared with that 
deduced from the summer readings. 

Besides these routine observations at standard magnetic 
observatories, another most important work is the determina- 
tion of the absolute values of the magnetic elements at 
different points on the earth’s surface. Such determinations, 
taken at many stations over a whole district or country, con- 
stitute a magnetic survey. By this means the construction of 
magnetic maps is rendered possible, on which are marked the 
lines of equal declination, equal inclination, equal horizontal 
force, and equal total force. Hence, too, the positions of the 
magnetic poles can be deduced, areas of maximum or minimum 
force can be found, and the magnetic equator and meridians 
can be traced. Some of Father Perry’s very best scientific 
work was accomplished by the making of such magnetic 
surveys. The first, that of the west of France, was under- 
taken in 1868, in conjunction with Father W. Sidgreaves, the 
stations at which observations were taken being Paris, Laval, 
Brest, Vannes, Angers, Poitiers, Bordeaux, Abbadia, Loyola, 
Bayonne, Pau, Toulpuse, Périgueux, Bourges, Paris, and 
Amiens. The following year the same work was accom- 
plished by the same two observers for the east of France, the 
order in which the stations were selected being Paris, Rheims, 
Metz, Strasbourg, Issenheim, Déle, Dijon, Lyons, Avignon, 
Marseilles, Montpellier, Grenoble, N.-D. de Myans, Mongré, 
Saint-Etienne, Clermont, Moulins, Paris, Douay, and Boulogne. 
The results of these two surveys were published in the PAz/o- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society for 1870 and 1872, 
and in the Proceedings‘ for 1871. A similar work was under- 
taken for Belgium in the summer of 1871, when the magnetic 
elements were determined at twenty stations. During this 
expedition Father Perry was accompanied by his assistant, 
Mr. W. Carlisle. One interesting result is worthy of mention. 
Father Perry found that in the south of the country where coal- 
mines abound there was a great increase in the horizontal 
force accompanied by a decrease in the inclination, while in the 
north-east the contrary was the case, an increase in the inclina- 


2 Vol. xx. 
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tion and a decrease in the horizontal force being apparent. 
Also he was enabled to point out a local source of disturbance 
in the vicinity of the Royal Observatory at Brussels. The 
results of this third survey were likewise published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1873. Father Perry determined 
the magnetic elements at yet other stations during the expedi- 
tion to Kerguelen in 1874 for the Transit of Venus, the observa- 
tions being taken at the Cape, Kerguelen, Bombay, Aden, Port 
Said, Malta, Palermo, Rome, Naples, Florence, and Moncalieri. 
Similar observations were taken at Nos Vey, Madagascar, in 
1882. It was principally in recognition of such work that 
Father Perry was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1874. Other papers from his pen on the same branch of 
physics are: “Results of Seven Years’ Observations of the 
Dip and Horizontal Force, at Stonyhurst College Observatory, 
from April, 1863, to March, 1870;”! “ Note on a Simultaneous 
Disturbance of the Barometer and of the Magnetic Needle ;”? 
“Magnetic Observations made at Stonyhurst College Observa- 
tory from April, 1870, to March, 1876;”% and in conjunction 
with the late Professor Balfour Stewart, “Preliminary Results 
of a Comparison of certain simultaneous Fluctuations of the 
Declination at Kew and at Stonyhurst during the Years 
1883 and 1884.” Comparisons were also made between the 
magnetic curves at Stonyhurst and at Florence by Father 
Perry and Signor Donati, with those of Zi-Ka-Wei, in China, 
in conjunction with Father Descheverens, while Father Ferrari, 
of the Gregorian University at Rome, has published some 
interesting details relative to magnetic storms observed at 
Stonyhurst, Vienna, and Rome. 

If Father Perry was fortunate in coming into the possession 
of such a complete meteorological and magnetic equipment as 
that of the Stonyhurst Observatory, when he was appointed 
Director in 1868, he was no less fortunate in the acquisition of 
a fine equatorial of eight inches aperture, which allowed him to 
greatly develope the astronomical portion of his work. This 
instrument, purchased in 1867, originally belonged to Mr. Peters, 
and possesses finely-divided circles, and most perfect clock-work 
attached to it. The makers were Troughton and Simms, and it 
is most solidly mounted in a chamber with a revolving dome in 
the College gardens. The other instruments were an excellent 


1 Phil. Trans. R.S. vol. 161, 1871. 2 Proc. R.S. 1876, No. 172. 
3 Proc. R.S, 1876, No. 175. * Proc. R.S. 1885, No. 241. 
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four-inch refractor equatorially mounted by Jones, a Casse- 
grain reflector of nine and a half inches aperture on an alt- 
azumith stand, a seven-inch Newtonian reflector, the gift of 
Sir J. Radcliffe; two transit instruments, two sidereal clocks, 
and a chronometer by Frodsham. During his directorship 
Father Perry has added a five-inch refractor by Alvan Clark, 
originally the property of the Rev. Prebendary Webb, the 
instrument with which he made the observations contained 
in that book so dear to amateurs, Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes ; and a very perfect theodolite. 

But it is chiefly in instruments connected with the study of 
solar physics that the Observatory has been enriched during 
the late Director’s term of office. For it was Father Perry’s 
great endeavour to make the Stonyhurst Observatory as 
efficient as possible in this department. These instruments 
include two direct-vision spectroscopes, one by Browning 
and the other by Hilger, a pocket-spectroscope by Browning, 
a large spectroscope by Troughton and Simms fitted with 
four compound prisms by Hofmann, a very fine automatic 
spectroscope by Browning containing six prisms of 60°, 
supplemented by a Christie-Hilger half-prism, and—the gem of 
the Observatory—a magnificent photographic grating-spectro- 
meter by Hilger. 

We must now give a brief summary of the principal work 
which has been effected by Father Perry and his assistants 
with this fine installation. Father Perry was by no means a 
dilettante, but as in his teaching and lecturing, so in his 
observing, he was most thorough and painstaking, almost, if 
we may use the term, plodding. If he made up his mind 
to take up any particular class of observation, he was most 
pertinacious in its pursuit, and the result is that his work 
is not scattered over very many fields, but that he has accumu- 
lated a great number of observations, and done solid and 
enduring work in a few well-defined lines. These include a 
long series of observations of the phenomena of Jupiter’s 
satellites, and of occultations of stars by the moon, published 
in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
as also the determinations of the position of comets, from that 
of Winnecke in 1869, down to those of last year. An annual 
watch has also been kept for meteorites,’ chiefly those of the 


1 Loe. cit. vols. 33, 34, 38) 39: 4% 41, 44, 45, 46, 49. 
2 Monthly Not. R.A.S. vols. 33, 49; Cronica Cientifica (Barcelona), 1880. 
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November stream. Papers on the eclipses of the moon, observed 
at Stonyhurst, have also appeared in the Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society as also on the new star in Andro- 
meda.* Besides this, Father Perry has also published papers in 
the same journal on subjects connected with the Transit of 
Venus, the several eclipses of the sun which he observed,‘ on 
the supposed planet Vulcan,® and on various astronomical 
instruments. But it is by his labours in the domain of solar 
physics that he has chiefly distinguished himself as an astro- 
nomer, and of these we propose to speak a little more in detail. 
The routine work which he inaugurated at Stonyhurst in this 
department includes the daily drawing of the sun when possible, 
the measurement of the depth of the hydrogen envelope which 
surrounds our luminary, the observation of the heights, positions, 
and directions of the flames which at times arise out of this 
envelope, and if opportunity permits, the recording of the 
spectra of such sun-spots as are to be seen on the disc. A 
long programme, and one most faithfully and consistently 
adhered to during the last ten years. Father Perry’s aim 
was, as he tells us in the lecture delivered before the Royal 
Institute in May last, “not to undertake any work that would 
be a mere repetition of what was being done better elsewhere.” 
Hence he preferred to secure drawings rather than photographs 
of the solar surface, that the camera might be supplemented by 
the pencil. The result has proved the wisdom of his choice, 
and the drawings, the work of his assistant, Mr. W. M‘Keon, 
have been received with marked favour and approbation by 
both artists and astronomers, when exhibited at the soirées 
of the Royal Society, and at the meetings of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. They are made by means of the direct 
projection of the image of the sun on to a drawing-board, which 
is carried by a light frame attached to the equatorial. The 
scale is ten and a half inches to the solar diameter, drawings of 
a much larger size being made of any spots which present 
features of interest. The number made in a year averages 
about two hundred and forty.’ When the drawing is finished, 

1 Loc. cit. vols, 37, 45; Zhe Observatory, vol. 11 (1888). 2 Loc. cit. vol. 46. 

3 Loc, cit. vols. 36, 37. * Loc. cit. vols. 31, 42, 48. 5 Loc. cit. vol. 37. 

® Loc. cit. vols. 33, 37, 44. Articles from Father Perry’s pen are also to be 
found in THE MONTH, Nature, Tablet, Observatory, Copernicus, British Journal of 
Photography, Astronomical Register, Annales de la Société Scientifique de Bruxelles, &c. 


7 Curves and tables exhibiting the daily amount of sun-spot area for the years 
1887, 1888, were published in the Report for those years. Curves for the rest of the 


cycle are being prepared. 
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the image of the sun is most carefully scrutinized for some 
time, and any peculiarities noted. At times such scrutiny is 
assisted by direct observations by means of a Hilger solar eye- 
piece. A great amount of material has, therefore, been accumu- 
lated, which Father Perry only lived to partially discuss. Papers 
on the solar surface have been published from time to time 
in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society} in the 
Astronomical Register, and in other scientific periodicals, while 
two most important lectures on the same subject were delivered, 
the one in 1884, at the meeting of the American Association at 
Philadelphia, and the other, already referred to, last May, at 
the Royal Institution in London. Space will not permit us to 
give anything like an adequate discussion of these papers, we 
must, therefore, be content with the bare enumeration of a few 
interesting points. With regard to facule, Father Perry has 
established the fact that they do not precede the birth of a 
spot, but are most numerous and wide-spread when it dis- 
appears. Again, he has stated with regard to the distribution 
of faculz, that it is much more general than that of the spots, 
many being visible even near the sun’s poles. Nor would it 
appear that the view that faculze lag behind a sun-spot receives 
any confirmation from the Stonyhurst drawings. Besides he has 
arranged in three classes, and established many points relative 
to those faint markéngs to be seen on the solar disc to which 
Trouvelot gave the name of “veiled spots,” and which were 
independently discovered at Stonyhurst. These have been 
watched with persistent patience for several years. With regard 
to the chromosphere, or incandescent envelope of hydrogen 
which surrounds the sun, and to the solar prominences, valuable 
results have been published in the Observatory, the mean depth 
of the former being established as about four thousand miles. 
Father Perry’s last paper on sun-spots, read at the November 
meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society, a few days before 
his departure to Saliit, was on the recent appearance of spots 
in high southern latitudes, one of them having the extraordinary 
high latitude of 40° S._ This small spot, he conceived, marked 
the beginning of a new solar cycle. 

One would have imagined that all this work would have 
been more than amply sufficient to satisfy the zeal of any 
astronomer however ardent and enthusiastic. Especially, too, 
when we remember that Father Perry served for several 
1 Loc. cit. vols. 48, 49. 
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years on the Council of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
and on the Solar Physics Committee, being a regular attendant 
at the meetings. And yet he found time to take part 
in several important astronomical expeditions, in fact it has 
been stated by those who ought to know best, that he was 
a member of more scientific expeditions than any living 
astronomer. The first journey which Father Perry took in 
connection with astronomy was in the year 1870, when he 
formed one of that distinguished band of astronomers who 
went to Spain to watch the total solar eclipse of that year. 
Father Perry was in charge of the station at Cadiz, and his 
observations were but partially successful, owing to the 
presence of light filmy clouds which covered the sun. His 
next journey was in 1874, when he was appointed by Sir 
G. B. Airy, at that time astronomer royal, to take command 
of the expedition to Kerguelen, or Desolation Island, in the 
South Pacific. What a remarkable sign of the times, and what 
a contrast between the days of Elizabeth, and those of our 
gracious Sovereign Victoria!! For the Jesuits the Blessed 
Campion, Southwell, and their companions, nothing better 
was prepared than the rack and the gibbet, while to Father 
Perry, a Jesuit as they were, living under the same rule, and 
bound by the same vows, his countrymen entrusted the conduct 
of several important scientific missions. But to return to the 
Transit of Venus. Father Perry has himself published a 
remarkably interesting pamphlet detailing the chief events of 
his voyage and stay on the Island of Desolation.” He thus 
speaks of the island: “Its excellent geographical position 
gave it special claims, situated as it is at the spot best suited 


1 Father Perry was not the first Jesuit who took part in an expedition for the 
observation of the Transit of Venus. <A similar honour was paid to the celebrated 
Father Hell, who at the instance of the King of Denmark, went in 1769 to 
Wardhaus, in Lapland, and wintered in latitude 70° 23’ N. Father Hell was born 
at Schemnitz in Hungary in 1720, and died at Vienna in 1792. He was for thirty- 
six years director of the Observatory at Vienna, and published many important 
astronomical works. His observations of the Transit of Venus were most accurate 
and successful, but had been for many years discredited by astronomers, owing to 
aspersions which had been thrown upon his character and honesty as an observer. 
However, he has recently been most triumphantly acquitted, owing to the researches 
of Professor Newcomb, who has with great pains examined the original documents, 
which show not the slightest traces of having been tampered with. See Professor 
Newcomb’s paper, A/onthly Notices R.A.S. 1883, vol. 43, p. 371. 

2 Notes on a Voyage to Kerguelen Island to observe the Transit of Venus, Decem- 
ler 8, 1874. By the Rev. S. J. Perry, F.R.S. Reprinted from THE MONTH. 
London: Henry S. King and Co., 1876, 
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as a south station for the application of Halley’s method of 
total duration, and as an east station for retarded ingress to 
pair with Honolulu in Delisle’s method, and at the same time 
being nearly as good for the direct as for the indirect mode of 
attack. And then the desolate situation, almost three thousand 
miles away from any habitable spot; the dreary aspect of an 
island of rock and lake and bog, without man or beast or tree 
to break the monotony of its loneliness; and most of all, the 
fearful approach through mist and storm, with waves the 
greatest in the world, and winds blowing a gale five days out 
of every seven—all tended to create a sympathy for those who 
had the honour of being entrusted with this important post.” 
Nor can we refrain from quoting the following passages 
which clearly bring out the character of the man, and his 
exactness in carrying out the task entrusted to him. “For our 
own part, we were determined that no consideration should 
make us flinch where the astronomical interests of the expedi- 
tion were at stake.” Accordingly, when the work of the 8th 
of December was over it was thought, “that it only remained 
to dismount the instruments, pull down the observatories, and 
return with all despatch to more genial climes.” But not so; 
for Sir G. B. Airy had given instructions that “the utmost 
attention must be given to the determination of absolute 
longitude, which willeprobably be fundamental for those seas.” 
How Father Perry carried out this part of the programme will 
be seen by the following extract, although the taking of the 
necessary observations lengthened the stay on the island to a 
total duration of five months. “One hundred double observa- 
tions of lunar altitude or azimuth, and thirty transits over the 
meridian, were the number required, and our first two lunations 
had only given us about five transits and a proportionate 
number of azimuth. The prospect was not encouraging, and 
there was no excitement now to carry us through the work. 
But the line of duty was clearly marked out, and if it might not 
be possible to obtain all the observations, we ought at least to 
stay as long as prudence would permit. Calculations were 
made on both sides, the question of provisions was weighed 
against that of lunar observations, and the balance struck was 
that observations might be continued until the end of February, 
even though it were necessary to put all on half rations.” No 
wonder after this that Father Perry was again selected to lead 
another expedition in 1882 to Nos Vey, Madagascar, to observe 
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the second Transit of Venus of this century. One who was 
present at the soirée of the Royal Society in the spring of 1881, 
still recalls the unfeigned joy with which Mr. Stone of the 
Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, and the President of the Com- 
mission for the Expeditions to observe the Transit of 1882, 
received his acceptance of the post. This expedition, like the 
former, was most successful, and has been described by his 
companion on both journeys, Father W. Sidgreaves, in an 
article in THE MONTH for April, 1883, entitled, “The last 
Scientific Voyage of H.M.S. Fawn.” 

Besides the solar eclipse of December 22, 1870, Father 
Perry served on three other eclipse expeditions. For the 
eclipse of August 29, 1886, he went to Carriacou, in the West 
Indies, where he made some important spectroscopic observa- 
tions on the order of appearance and disappearance of bright 
lines in the lower corona immediately before and after totality. 
For the eclipse of August 19, 1887, he went to Russia, where 
he was the guest of Professor Bredichin at his house at 
Pogost. This expedition was a total failure, owing to an 
impenetrable curtain of clouds which covered the eclipsed 
sun. The story of his last expedition to Salat for the eclipse 
of December 22nd last, where he met his death in the per- 
formance of his duty, has already been recounted in an earlier 
part of this short sketch of his life.’ 

Were we asked to point out the chief characteristic of 
Father Perry’s scientific work, we should unhesitatingly say 
that it was his thoroughness and patient accuracy. Even his 
enthusiasm yielded the palm to this quality. For he possessed, 
what some have defined to be the principal mark of true genius, 
the faculty of taking immense pains. He was as a rule an 
enemy to theorizing, for he believed that observations were 
easily distorted into a false meaning, if one possessed a mind 
already biassed by a theory. Hence we find him insisting so 
much on methodic routine work, and on no consideration 
whatsoever would he permit any disturbance to be made in the 
order of the duties which he had undertaken at Stonyhurst. 
Accordingly, any result which he has published on astronomical 


1 Phil, Trans. R.S. vol. 180, (1889), A. p. 351. 

2 The Observatory for March, 1889, contains as a frontispiece, a beautiful repro- 
duction by the Woodbury process of a drawing made by Miss Violet Common from 
one of Father Perry’s photographs taken at Saliit. The outer corona is seen to 
extend nearly a solar diameter from the limb, 
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subjects can be implicitly trusted, as deduced as a general rule 
from not a few, but from a long series of observations. Such 
is eminently the case with his papers on solar physics. Finally, 
to quote from a most kindly notice by the chief assistant at 
Greenwich in the February number of the Odservatory, “he was 
always eager to gird on his armour in the sacred name of 
science: the discomforts and anxieties, nay, the real dangers 
of the crusade never daunted him for a moment; and we can 
claim for him all the laurels due to the soldier who pays for 
victory with his life, and dies bravely, cheerfully, nobly, at the 
moment of success. Reguzescat in pace!” 

With regard to his honours, he was, in 1874, elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and shortly before his last expedition was 
placed on its Council. He wasa Fellow and Member of the 
Council of the Royal Astronomical Society, and President, at 
the time of his death, of the Liverpool Astronomical Society. 
He was also a Fellow of the Royal Meteorological Society, and 
a member of the Physical Society of London. With regard to 
foreign societies, he was an associate of the Pope’s academy of 
the Nuovo Lincei, the oldest established scientific society in 
Europe, and one which has reckoned the immortal Galileo 
among its members, as also of the Société Scientifique of 
Brussels, and the Société Géographique of Antwerp. In 1886 
he received the honorary degree of D.Sc. from the Royal Univer- 
sity of Ireland. For several years preceding his death he served 
on the Committee of Solar Physics appointed by the Lords of 
the Committee of Council on Education, as also on the Committee 
for Comparing and Reducing Magnetic Observations, appointed 
by the British Association for the Advancement of Science, of 
which body he was a life-member, and a frequent attendant at 
their yearly meetings. 

Such were the honours which were bestowed upon him on 
earth. But having fought the good fight for the greater glory 
of God, having lived a holy life and died a holy death, may we 
not confidently hope that there may soon be verified in him 
the words of the Prophet Daniel: “ They that are learned shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that have 
instructed many unto justice as the stars to all eternity.” 

A. L. CORTIE. 











Italy before the Railways. 


—— 


ITALY before the railways was Italy before many another 
change. In material things, and not in material things only, 
the alteration has been great since Pius the Ninth was elected 
Pope. The Italy of Gregory the Sixteenth’s time was that of 
ages past, and Pius the Ninth inherited that state of things. 
During his long pontificate the Italy, and especially the Rome, 
of the middle ages disappeared. It seems strange to be able to 
look back and be conscious of having seen the change, like the 
turning over of a leaf in history. When will the next leaf be 
turned, and what shall we read on it? The material changes 
are often changes for the better, and Italy will keep them, and 
welcome. I remember seeing the gas supplant the oil lamps 
that hung in the middle of the streets. Oh those streets, with 
no side path for foot passengers, with a gutter down the middle 
of the street, and the drip from the eaves of the houses rattling 
down on you, when it rained! Jimmondezsaio was written up 
at sundry corners, giving leave for all horrors to be thrown there 
to fester in the heated air—an inscription popularly said to have 
been mistaken by some Englishman for the name of the street 
in which he lived—and the entrances of palaces, and staircases 
leading to splendid suites of rooms were filthy after the fashion 
of an zmmondeszaio. Not only the country places and the lesser 
towns showed you these things, but the capitals of southern 
Italy, and even Rome itself, were almost as bad. Improvements 
in the streets and in the manners of the people have come, and 
not before they were wanted, and there is much in such changes 
to rejoice over and something still to desire. 

But a great and sad change has come over the country in 
the suppression of the religious houses. We are separated by 
centuries from the like calamity in England, and we can but 
conjecture what the land looked like, and how men travelled 
when our country was studded with monasteries, with their 
doors ever open to harbour the traveller. Italy we have seen 
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before that blow fell, and Italy before the railways was Italy 
when you could pass from one religious house to another, and 
find shelter and hospitality in the /orasteria or strangers’ 
quarters, which were an integral part of the old religious houses. 
Benedictine and Franciscan, Camaldolese and Carthusian—each 
name brings up memories that are worth recalling. And there 
is another still greater change that we long to see undone, 
the great wrong done to Pius the Ninth that will be set right 
when the Pope has his own again. There is no sign of it in 
the politics of our day, but sooner or later for certain it will 
come. 

It is not to register changes for the better nor for the 
worse that I take up my pen. It has occurred to me that, 
if-I am not quite the last, I am nearly the last survivor 
of wvarious expeditions in Italy in the days before the 
railways, when our manner of travelling enabled us to see 
the country as railway travellers cannot see it, and indeed 
as it can no longer be seen since Italian statesmen have 
swept away the monasteries. I propose then merely to make a 
little record of some of those things that remain clearly on my 
memory as I saw them forty or more years ago, and I revert to 
the thought of them with a sigh that I should have seen so little 
since of the various admirable companions with whom from 
time to time I travelled, and that I shall see them, no more on 
this side of the grave. 

My first journey in Italy was in the autumn of 1846, the 
year in which Pius the Ninth was elected Pope. A large party 
of us travelled from Lyons to Rome in a vettura,; and thus we 
passed right through Italy in the way in which the country and 
the towns could best be seen. A driver at Lyons contracted to 
take us with the same carriage and horses as far as Genoa in a 
given number of days. His contract included our lodging and 
our keep at the hotels on the road, and a very good arrangement 
it was. The hotel-keepers were most anxious to stand well with 
the vetturino, for fear lest he should take his passengers to a 
rival house ; and the passengers, if they were not contented with 
their rooms or their meals, remonstrated not with the hotel 
people but with the driver, a word from whom set all things 
right. For people with but scanty knowledge of the language 
of the country the arrangement was excellent, for it saved them 
from the tender mercies of landlords whose maximum and 
minimum prices were widely different, and who looked on 
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foreigners as fair game. To have had to chaffer over prices 
day by day would have counterbalanced most of the pleasure of 
the journey. At Genoa we contracted with another vetturino 
to convey us in like manner to Rome, and Rome we reached 
on St. Charles’ day. I can still see the bay leaves and red 
hangings outside the Church of St. Carlo in Corso, as we drove 
down that famous street in the dusk of the evening, holding our 
breath at finding ourselves in Rome. 

A few days afterwards Pius the Ninth took solemn possession 
of St. John Lateran’s, his Cathedral Church; and thus we were 
in time to see a Papal Cavadcata, the last equestrian procession 
in which a Pope has passed in state through the streets of his 
city of Rome. The procession on horseback looked as though it 
had just ridden out of a medieval picture. The cross-bearer 
was there on the white mule, but the Pope was in a state 
carriage with two Cardinals, and the rest of the Sacred College 
awaited him at St. John Lateran’s. But the prelates and officials 
were all on horseback, some of them old men who looked 
nervous in their cappas and tasselled hats, though a groom 
walked on each side of their horse’s head, and some of them 
young men, especially the Chamberlains of Cafpa e spada in 
their velvets and chains and frills, who seemed to wish to 
show off their horsemanship— . 


The left heel thrust insidiously aside 
Provoked the caper that it seemed to chide. 


Ah me! I have arrived at Rome in a great hurry, and I 
have begun my story at the end, instead of the beginning, of 
my first journey. Well, 1 was eager to see Rome; and much 
as I enjoyed each of the thirty days of that delightful journey, 
I longed to be in Rome, the only place in the world, I remember 
thinking, where all men of every nation under heaven can feel 
themselves at home. But though I have no intention of 
writing a diary, long after the events, or of binding myself to the 
order of time, still I must go back to the beginning and set foot 
on the Continent afresh as I then did for the first time in my 
life. 

With Dr. Ferdinand English, then Vice-Rector of the English 
College at Rome, and afterwards Archbishop of Trinidad, I left 
England, happy to be under his convoy on my way through 
countries of whose languages I could not speak a word. It is 
an awkward position, even with a kind friend at your elbow. I 
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remember my astonishment at a fable a’hédte when the waiter, 
after announcing the name of a dish, heard my civil Mercz, and 
whisked the dish away as I held out my hand to help myself. 
We learn by experience and by nothing else, I suppose; yet 
more than once since then I have had trouble to check that 
ready Mercz, that means No. 

Dr. English and I joined the rest of our party in Paris. I 
knew none of them before, but I was happy to have had the 
chance of making such friends. One was bound to the English 
College like myself, Frederick Neve, afterwards its Rector, and 
ultimately Provost of Clifton. He had been a country Rector 
before his conversion, and he was considerably the senior of all 
of us. The rest of our party were all ladies. One was an 
artist, who many years later entered a convent in Italy. Then 
there were three sisters, two of whom are classed in my mind as 
the cleverest and brightest women I ever met. One was a 
widow, having with her a little child, and that child and I, the 
two youngest of the party, are now its sole survivors. The 
second of the sisters was that ideal religious for whose coming 
Mother Margaret O’Halloran waited in faith, as all readers of 
her charming Life will remember. This fellow-traveller of mine 
became ultimately Mother Margaret’s successor as Provincial of 
the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Dominic ; and the third of 
the three Sisters entered the same Religious Order, and died 
there soon, of consumption, from which she was _ suffering 
during our journey. Those fellow-travellers of mine were as 
nearly perfect companions as I could have wished for. There 
was not a heavy moment during the whole month. !t was well 
it was so, for the vettura was tightly packed, one only being ina 
sort of coupé with the driver, and all the rest finding room inside. 
How we did it I cannot imagine, but it was done, and as we had 
but five and twenty miles or so to do each day, it was for no 
very long time. But we had been through a discipline that 
reconciled us easily to any tight packing in the vettura. We 
had travelled to Lyons in the diligence, and its discomforts were 
not easily to be forgotten. 

My first acquaintance with the diligence was at Boulogne 
The railway from Paris was only open as far as Amiens, and 
the diligence took the passengers from Boulogne to the rail. A 
cumbrous machine it was—a coach in the middle, with an 
omnibus at one end and a coupé at the other, with the danguette 
over the coupé, and the luggage piled high, all over the top. The 
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first journey was pleasant enough from Boulogne to Amiens, in 
the coupé, where one could see everything. The first start was 
very amusing. The great hollow-backed Flemish horses were 
linked to us by ropes for traces, and to English eyes long ropes 
they were. When the signal was given to start, away went the 
six horses as it seemed in every direction but the right one; 
however, the driver was skilful, and his whip brought them all to 
order, and away they started at a heavy jog-trot, with all their 
bells tinkling, along the first stage towards Amiens. 

But leaving Paris and finding our way to Lyons was a very 
different thing. We got into the dt/zgence at Paris, the dé/ligence 
was then driven to the railway-station, and the whole affair, with 
all its passengers in their places, was lifted by a powerful crane 
off its perch and wheels, and deposited on a railway-truck, and 
so conveyed to Orleans. This was then the end of the line, by 
no means the well-known Chemin de Fer Paris-Lyons-Mediter- 
vanée of our time, in those days not begun. At Orleans a crane 
hoisted us up once more, the horses were already harnessed to a 
perch and wheels, we were swung round to it and fastened on, 
the coachman climbed up into the danquette, cracked his whip, 
and we were off. This time I was in the vofonde, as the central 
coach was called, one of six, in the middle place with nothing 
when I fell asleep to lean against except my neighbours, who 
did not like being leaned against, and, to crown it all, in an 
atmosphere of garlic to which I was not accustomed. Think of 
the worst third-class railway-carriage that ever was, and com- 
pare it with this horrid thing at first-class fares. Or think how 
you leave Paris now-a-days by the mail train in the evening, 
and wake the next morning at six as the train runs into the 
Lyons station, where a wash awaits you, and café au ait that 
would refresh the weariest traveller. Then we had four days 
and four nights of it, from Orleans to Lyons: the road 
the roughest favé, straight as an arrow, with the everlasting 
poplars on either side, and not a thing to see. With every 
bone in my body aching, I can still recall with gratitude the 
blessed sensation of finding oneself between clean sheets in a 
Lyons hotel. 

The starting of a az/igence was a very solemn affair. French 
officials are not given to hiding their light under a bushel, and 
an official with loud and imperious tones shouted aloud the 
names of the passengers in the order of the seats for which they 


were booked. I little knew what I was in for when I was 
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summoned to the middle place in the rotonde. Talking of the 
start of a diligence, 1 remember hearing that the great Anglican 
Dean, Dr. Hook, had booked a seat for himself, and the official 
stentoriously summoned “M. Voltaire” to take his seat. No 
one answered to the name, so the place resounded with the cry, 
“M. Voltaire! M. Voltaire!” At last it occurred to Dr. Hook 
that he had, English fashion, given his name as Walter Farquhar 
Hook. 

Leaving Dr. Hook at Leeds, where he was when we were at 
Lyons, we set our faces for Italy in a vettura that was chartered 
to take us to Genoa. It was an enjoyable change after the 
wearisome diligence. If there was anything interesting on the 
way, we could stop our driver and see it leisurely. The day’s 
journey was never long enough to be fatiguing. We arrived 
always in time to explore a new place, unless we had started 
late because we had preferred a morning, as well as the evening 
before, at some place that took our fancy. And while we were 
on our way, the conversation to me, a young convert who had 
hardly spoken freely to a Catholic before, was simply delightful. 

We crossed Mount Cenis, long before the tunnel or even the 
singularly ingenious Fell railway was thought of. Oxen helped 
us up, and when we got to the top of the pass and had settled 
down into our place again in the vettura, away went our driver 
with his sure-footed pair of horses full tilt down the splendid 
road, swinging round the corners and swaying over the preci- 
pices, till at last the courtyard of the inn at Susa received us, 
and we felt that indeed we were in Italy. And in this leisurely 
delightful way, we passed from town to town till at last we 
arrived in Rome. 

Thus we had time when we reached Terni, to go and see the 
falls. Does any one go to see them now? One look I had at 
them from a point of view that put me into some danger, and it 
gives me a creepy feeling to think of it now. I had separated 
myself from the party, in search of some better position from 
which to see the waterfall, when I found a sort of promontory 
projecting out towards the face of the fall. Down this I went, 
its face getting steeper and steeper, and the grass more and 
more wet with the spray, till at last I began to slip. It did not 
take long to swing oneself round and to begin to crawl back on 
all fours; and thankful I was that I could go up, instead of 
continuing to slip downwards into the waterfall itself below me. 

The two things in this journey that have made the deepest 
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impression in my memory are what we saw at Assisi and at 
Monte San Savino. Assisi ranks in my mind as second only to 
Loreto. The records are worthy of the places, and the places 
are worthy of the records—St. Francis and St. Clare and their 
lovely histories ; the Porziuncula in the plain, the Sagro Con- 
vento like a medieval fortress on the hill-side, and the Carceri 
in its solitude up on the mountains. The places telling their 
deathless tales of the past, and the past all but brought into the 
present by the sight of the places. 

The Porziuncula, a tiny church with a great basilica built 
over it, resembles greatly the Santa Casa in the basilica at 
Loreto. On the gable of the little Porziuncula is the fresco by 
Overbeck, representing St. Francis receiving that unexampled 
Indulgence from our Lord, which all the world over can now be 
gained in Franciscan churches on the anniversary of that vision, 
and in the Porziuncula itself every day of the year. Against 
the wall the door is fastened that St. Francis has many a time 
opened and shut. Hard by is the cloister, from the midst of 
which he took the three roses in the winter, by which Pope 
Honorius was to be assured of the truth of his vision. And 
here around us is the plain where the five thousand friars 
assembled in General Chapter during the lifetime of their holy 
founder. 

We leave the delightful Porziuncula, and there on the left, 
at the extreme end of the town of Assisi is the Sagro Convento, 
built on arches, and towering up grandly like the noble place 
that it iss The Observantine Friars had charge of the Porziun- 
cula, the Conventuals were here at the Sagro Convento, from 
which and from other great convents they derived their name. 
The church may be said to be in three stories. The upper 
church is the lofty and magnificent basilica, showing what 
Gothic architecture should be in Italy. The windows are 
narrow, to exclude light and heat, and the abundant wall-space 
is covered with splendid frescoes. The church beneath this is 
not lofty, being, indeed, the crypt of the basilica, but it is well 
lighted for a crypt, and Giotto’s frescoes are delightful. The 
chapel where the body of St. Francis rests has been compara- 
tively recently excavated and decorated. It is not in keeping 
with the two splendid churches above it, but the eye is not 
much attracted by ornament, nor is taste a matter of criticism, 
when one is conscious of the nearness of such a treasure as the 
body of St.Francis of Assisi. This is the ancient place of 
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execution, where St. Francis begged that he might be buried 
amongst the malefactors, and its old name of Colle dell’ Inferno 
was changed by Pope Gregory the Ninth into Colle del 
Paradiso. 

But the Carceri leaves an impression on the mind perhaps 
deeper than either of these charming sanctuaries of the poor 
man of Assisi. Its name of “the Prisons” dates back to some 
former use, prior to the time of St. Francis. As it stands now, 
it takes you back to the days when the Friars Minor first began. 
The whole place is as it was when St. Francis left it, except 
that St. Bonaventure added a little nave to the chapel. There 
is the coffin in which St. Francis used to sleep. There is the 
tree where he preached to the. birds. There is the bed of 
the stream that he bade to cease flowing, for it was under- 
mining the convent. There is the little refectory, with its poor 
rough table for sole furniture, and its bench round the walls ; 
and there is its earthern floor where Francis cast himself on 
his face one Christmas night when he had been listening to 
the story of the Nativity, and, able to contain himself no longer, 
broke out into that cry of his loving heart: “What! Thou my 
Lord so poor, and I in such luxury!” 

The body of St. Clare had not yet been discovered. Gregory 
the Sixteenth had ordered a Commission of Bishops to search 
for the body of St. Frapcis, and a similar Commission was 
appointed by Pius the Ninth to excavate the resting-place 
of St. Clare in the Church of San Damiano, and to disinter her 
precious relics. My dear friend, Dr. Louis English, had the 
good fortune to be at Assisi at the time, and the three Bishops 
who had charge of the search for the Saint’s body, permitted 
him to be present and to be one of the first to see and 
venerate the sacred body of that faithful disciple and daughter 
of St. Francis. 

Assisi is a place to tarry at, but I have a longer word to say 
about a striking sight that we saw on an earlier stage of our 
journey. We stopped at Cortona, and when we had visited 
the shrine of St. Margaret, the penitent Saint, we turned aside 
out of our road to Rome, in order to visit a village called 
Monte San Savino. We were attracted there by what we had 
heard of an Ecstatica who dwelt there. It was in her favour, 
we thought, that she lived in an out-of-the-way village like 
this, for if the object had been to make money by showing 
her as a sight, she would have been put where visitors would 
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be frequent. The accommodation in the village inn was of 
the poorest. Dr. Neve, I remember, slept on a table, and the 
ceiling of the room in which I slept was so black with flies 
that I got up in the dark for fear they might awake while I was 
still in the room. 

The family of the Ecstatica did not impress me very favour- 


ably, but perhaps it is hardly fair to them to have carried. 


away an unpleasant impression from mere looks. I gathered 
that we were very unwelcome to the mother and brother, which 
at all events did not look like imposture, and certainly the 
constant intrusion of visitors must have been very trying to 
them. But nothing could have been more impressive or 
more edifying than the Ecstatica herself. I have always 


been glad that I went to see her, and that, I gathered, was: 


the feeling of us all. It was a Friday morning, on which 
day of the week she was allowed to have Mass celebrated in 
a room separated by folding-doors from that in which she 
lay. The parish priest said the Mass, and as it could not 


have been said without the Bishop’s leave, the fact that it was: 


said gave us confidence. As the Mass went on she flew into 
ecstasy again and again. She had been confined to her bed, 


we heard, for many years, and fainted when she was lifted, 


from it for the bed to be made; yet when the ecstasy came on 
her, she simply flew into a kneeling posture on the foot of the 
bed. It was so sudden and so rapid a movement that when 
one saw it first, it was very startling. It was as though she 
had been shot from a catapult. Each ecstasy lasted but a very 


short time, and then she very slowly and quictly subsided, her , 


head touching the pillow, and her arms, which had been ex- 
tended as she was kneeling, meeting at the same moment across 
her breast. This was repeated several times during the Mass, 


and I particularly noticed that as the priest turned towards, 
her with the Blessed Sacrament for her Communion, she flew. 
up to her kneeling posture at the Domine non sum dignus. I, 


wondered how she would be ready to receive Holy Communion, 


but the priest was by her side, making the sign of the Cross, 
over her with the Blessed Sacrament exactly at the moment; 
when her head touched her pillow. Instantly she flew into: 
ecstasy again. After Mass it was remarkable that she turned. 
in her ecstasy towards the neighbouring church, and we heard: 


afterwards from the priest that when there was a procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament through the streets, she would move 
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in her ecstasy, always turning towards our Lord. It struck 
me as very remarkable that when her ecstasy was towards 
the church, and she was kneeling therefore on the side rather 
than on the foot of the bed, on her subsidence to her recumbent 
position, her head invariably reached exactly the same place 
on her pillow each time. The slowness of movement with 
which she fell back was most striking, and of course she had 
no assistance from her hands, as her arms, which had been 
eutspread as she knelt, just as slowly crossed themselves as 
she gradually lay down. 

One or two of our party knew enough of Italian to talk 
to her, but my ignorance of the language was complete, and 
I did not exchange a word with her. When we sallied forth 
from her house, we were waylaid by a gentleman of the village, 
who told us that he had an interesting museum of Etruscan 
antiquities, and begged us to come and see it. We went in 
with him almost mechanically, our heads full of what we had 
seen, and as soon as we could get his attention off his treasures, 
he was eagerly asked what he thought of the Ecstatica. “Oh, 
she is a good girl, she is a good girl,” said he, evidently 
surprised that we should think more of her than of all sorts 
of precious relics of Etruscan workmanship. We left him, 
saying to ourselves that to call her “a good girl” was to say 
a great deal. If she ware a good girl, then she was not an 
impostor. 

I may add here a story that I was told of her some three years 
or more after this, and as I heard it in Rome and in Florence, 
and to the best of my belief independently, I was led to think 
it true. A young artist was sent to see her by some one who 
wanted a picture representing her in ecstasy. He was to be 
present at Mass in her room, as others were, and from memory 
afterwards he was to do his best to paint her likeness. The 
people about were in the habit of having recourse to her 
prayers and consulting her, especially in times of doubt and 
trial. Her answer to them was always modest and humble, 
to the effect that she knew nothing about these things that 
they asked, but that if God in her prayer should choose to tell 
her anything about them, she would let them know. This 
young artist was an unbeliever, and he said to his friends 
before he went: “I have a question to put to her that will 
test her; but I do not mean to let any one know beforehand 
what it is.” He went to Monte San Savino, saw her, and put 
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his question: “There is an intimate friend of mine whom I 
have not seen for some time; shall I ever see him again?” 
After her usual answer he went away, and on his returning 
to her she said to him: “You did not ask me that question 
because you wanted to know, but only to test me. But God 
has told me to tell you that you certainly will see your friend 
again, if you lead the life you are leading. He is in Hell, and 
you know it, for he committed suicide.” The artist fell on his 
knees by her side, and then rising, ran off to the neighbouring 
church to make his peace with God. 

When I had written this account of the Ecstatica of Monte 
San Savino purely from memory after the lapse of forty-three 
years and more, it occurred to me that a friend of mine, then 
on her wedding trip, had visited her about two months later 
than I did. To my great satisfaction, the result of my appli- 
cation has been the leave to make use of her diary written 
at that time. I transcribe it with all the greater pleasure that 
it shows me that I have no need to change a word of what I 
had previously written. 


“ Thursday, December 10, 1846, Arezzo. We started at 
half-past five in a small open carriage. It was a thick foggy 
mist : the drive occupied about two hours and a half, excellent 
road the whole way. The town of San Savino is larger than I 
expected. We drove to the Arciprete’s house, and delivered 
our Florentine letters. We went into the priest’s room, and he 
soon came to us and told us that as an Italian family were 
expected to attend the Mass said in the Ecstatica’s room, the 
Mass, which was generally at eight, was not to be till they 
arrived. They waited till about ten minutes past nine, when 
we followed the Archpriest, accompanied by his sister, to 
Domenica Barbagli’s dwelling. During the time we had to 
wait, we learned some interesting particulars concerning this 
saintly creature. The Archpriest is her confessor. Her mother 
lives with her ; the father died some time ago. As a child she 
was remarkable for her saintly deportment, and used to be 
called by her companions ‘the Madonnina.’ Since the age of 
ten she has had these ecstasies. She suffers much in health, 
having apparently some affection of the lungs, and _ this 
morning she had had her chest blistered. She eats little, salad 
and that species of cool food, and sometimes the juice of a 
gourd, 
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“Domenica’s dwelling is in a narrow strect about five 
minutes’ walk from the priest’s house. You ascend a few stone 
steps, and arrive at a humble door. A steep stone stair brings 
you to a landing, in which chairs are placed: indeed it served 
as an ante-room. To the right on ascending was the Santa’s 
room, and immediately opposite the stair was the door of the 
small room which served for a chapel. The Ecstatica’s room 
was small, and contained a particularly large bed; and 
directly opposite was the small room before mentioned, in 
which was the altar. A partition had evidently been taken 
down to make this arrangement. When we entered, the 
curtains were drawn round the bed. The room was very 
small. There was only room for the large square bed, and for 
about two rows of people between the bed and the windows, 
and hardly room for two to knecl comfortably between the foot 
of the bed and the small oratory. 

“The Italian family had taken their places at the side of 
her bed, between it and the window; her mother and sister 
knelt at the foot of the bed. We knelt at the corner, and I 
fortunately happened to be exactly opposite to her when 
she rose. Just before Mass began the curtain was with- 
drawn, and we saw this favoured child of Heaven (for so she 
must be) lying on her back at one side of the bed, her head 
resting on a pillow, her ands crossed on her breast, and her 
feet upright. She was and indeed everything about her was 
scrupulously clean, the sheets as white as possible. Her night- 
dress with nice cuffs and turndown collar was white and 
untumbled. She wore on her shoulders a small grey shawl 
spotted with black. On her head she had a nice cap with net 
border, her hair parted, and taken off her face. She wore a veil, 
which during Mass she pulled partly over her face. Her 
appearance is very impressive, and particularly sweet and 
composed. She seems, even when lying down, hardly to belong 
to this troubled world, so perfectly free from care is her face. 
Her countenance is particularly pleasing, her face rather round, 
rather marked features, dark eyes, and I should saya full face 
for a person in her emaciated condition. Her complexion is 
lividly white, her lips a very fair colour, and I remarked her 
chin and under lip appeared a little flushed and heated. Her 
face flushed a little at times, but soon returned to its usual 
colour. She put me forcibly in mind of a person just dead—the 
same sort of mild placid expression, and having that unearthly 
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hue. Her room was hung round with prints and pictures. 
Correggio’s Magdalen was above her head, and nearly opposite 
to her hung my favourite Sassoferrata’s Madonna, which she 
has requested may be buried with her. Everything about the 
altar is very nice, and all very properly conducted. 

“When the curtain was withdrawn she had her veil raised 
and she looked round her room, and scemed to cast a 
momentary glance at each one. As soon as Mass began, she 
drew her veil partly over her eyes and seemed wrapped in 
thought. Her expression seemed then to change, and she 
evidently was then carried in spirit far above all here below. 
She occasionally moved her lips and sometimes opened her 
eyes, but you could see this was quite an accidental occurrence : 
her pure thoughts were elsewhere. She continued in this calm 
passive state during the first part of the Mass, through the 
Gospel, &c. I cannot express the intense feelings of interest and 
anxiety I experienced during this time. I could not for a 
moment doubt the truth ofall I had heard and then was present 
at; and at the same time a perplexing feeling came over me 
and prompted me to pray with the little fervour I possess that 
I might feel perfectly satisfied that all that was about to happen 
came and was caused by the Divine will. 

“T was so occupied, saying at the moment the Memorare, 
with my head bent forward, when suddenly I heard as it were 
a rush of wind. It was instantaneous, and on looking up, I 
beheld this favoured one in an ecstasy on her knees, her hands 
raised as in fervent and intense prayer. The hands were about 
level with her face, the palms turned nearly outwards. They 
were delicately small and white as marble. Her face was 
slightly turned upwards, and I think this time the eyes were 
closed. She remained in this position for a few moments and 
then gradually sunk back on her pillow, remaining for some 
instants with her hands in the same position, and then she 
gradually and quietly crossed them on her breast. 

“When she rose in this way each time, she came to the 
centre of the bed, and when she reclined again, she had to turn 
a little on one side in order to place herself again on the pillow. 
She seemed to do this by some unseen agency, as she was at a 
considerable distance from the side of the bed, and yet she 
always returned to the same position as that in which we first 
saw her. It was a most beautiful and truly a heavenly sight to 
see this young woman on her knees, evidently enjoying the 
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greatest sweets of Heaven, and adoring her Creator with all her 
soul. 

“The rising and reclining is most wonderful, and certainly 
cannot be accounted for in any natural way. She has been in 
bed for more than fourteen years, and takes so little nourish- 
ment that her strength must, of course, be exhausted ; indeed, 
her whole appearance speaks it, and yet she does what the 
strongest, I should think, could not accomplish. When the 
time of her ecstasy comes, she by separating her hands throws 
the bedclothes aside, and in one instant, without any contortion 
or movement, appears on her knees with her hands extended. I 
can compare it to nothing but touching a spring. You perceive 
no drawing up of the feet, and no movement of the bed covering. 
She throws the clothes off by one single movement, and at the 
same moment is on her knees, her hands outstretched, her eyes 
either closed or fixed on what to us is vacancy, but what I doubt 
not to her is some celestial vision. If her eyes are open, they 
remain fixed. She does not look opposite to her, which would 
be to the altar, but to the corner of the room on her left. Just 
before she reclines, she gradually withdraws her eyes, and seems 
to rest her gaze on any object that happens to be in that 
direction. She for a moment rested them on me. I felt as 
though it went through me, but I do not suppose she was aware 
of it. ¢ 

“Her returning to the first position was not less wonderful. 
When on her knees she sank back in the slowest possible 
manner, and in a way which must require more strength 
than a woman enfeebled by illness could possibly possess. 
She slowly went back, her hands remaining in the same 
position till her head touched the pillow, and her feet at the 
same moment without any apparent movement resumed their 
natural position. How they were withdrawn from under her 
I cannot say. 

“When Domenica lay down after the Offertory, she remained 
with her hands crossed and her eyes closed to the end of the 
Preface, when she again appeared in an ecstasy on her knees 
with her hands extended. She remained so till the end of the 
Sanctus, and then reclined again. She rose and remained in 
her ecstasy during the Elevation, her eyes turned to the left 
corner of her room. Her fourth ecstasy was at the Priest’s 
Communion, when she rose as before; but this time her hands 
were crossed on her breast, and her look was quite beautiful 
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Her eyes were cast down, and there was a slight flush on her 
cheek, which seemed to express the intensity of her inward 
feelings. She laid herself down in order to prepare for receiving 
the Holy Communion herself, which she appeared to do with 
the most profound recollection and devotion. Two candles 
were lighted and held on either side of the bed; her veil was 
raised, but immediately put down again as soon as she had 
received. At the last Gospel she again, for the last time, rose 
and remained so till after the Gospel, when she slowly laid 
herself down, and this time she crossed her hands differently to 
what she had done before. She now slowly placed the right 
hand first on the left shoulder, and then very quietly the left 
hand over on the right shoulder. 

“The curtains were drawn immediately after Mass, and 
nearly all left the room. We said we should like to speak to 
the Ecstatica, and the Archpriest went up and spoke to her, and 
then desired us to approach. I went up to her, and she imme- 
diately began speaking to me in a very low, clear, distinct voice, 
and ended by asking me to pray for her. I asked her prayers 
for several intentions which she promised to pray for, first asking 
me several questions to make herself quite sure she understood 
me. I then retired, and C spoke with her for a few moments. 
Afterwards we asked the Archpriest for some little remembrance 
of her, and he went up to her and gave her, I presume, what she 
afterwards presented to us, for he told us to go to her, and on 
going she gave me first a little cross and then a medal of the 
scapular and rosary. She looked perfectly angelic while speak- 
ing to us. She seemed to be suffering from oppression, and 
had a bad cough. She also gave C a cross. We were now 
obliged to go, most edified with what we had seen. I must 
mention that she received no assistance in her ecstasies. No 
one was near her when she rose, and her mother and the Arch- 
priest’s sister merely went and replaced the bedclothes over her 
when she was lying down again.” 








Two things have occurred to me whilst I have been trans- 
cribing these pages of my friend’s diary. The curtain she speaks 
of as there in December was, I feel sure, not there in October, 
and I think it probable that it was put up for the winter. And 
next, I remember distinctly that the impression produced upon 
me by the very slow movement with which Domenica lay down 
again after ecstasy, was that angels were supporting her shoulders 
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and guiding her to the exact place where she was resting before. 
I think, too, that I heard that she died somewhere about the 
year 1850, about thirty-three years of age. 

Actual and explicit approval of such cases as these, ecclesi- 
astical authorities, as far as I am aware, never grant in the 
life-time of the person so favoured. Their examination of all 
the circumstances is rigorous and long continued, and the most 
‘that is then accorded is the sort of tacit or implicit approbation 
that is contained in such a favour as the leave for Mass. The 
more recent case of Louise Lateau at Bois d’Haine, in the 
diocese of Tournai, shows us how careful and how prolonged 
the inquiry can be; and the result was only a silent 
toleration. The faithful need no more, for they know that it 
is not to be expected that the Church should give more. But 
the Church can give less, and the results of her investigations 
are not always favourable. I have known of two such trials 
that have ended in condemnation. One of these I only heard 
of, at second-hand ; but of the other I knew something. There 
was a certain Catarina di Sezze, so called from the place where 
she lived, which place I visited in the hopes of seeing her, 
moved by the reports I had heard. When I and my companions 
reached Sezze, at the end of a charming walk across the 
Volscians from Segni, we applied to Catarina’s confessor, but 
were met with a pereraptory refusal. The reason of this we 
learned not long after, by seeing on the walls of Rome placards, 
headed in large capitals, Decretum Sancte Romane et Universalis 
Inquisitionts. Then came the name of the diocese Se¢zna, and 
then the subject-matter of the Decree Pretense Sanctitatts. 
The Decree went on to describe the case and to condemn 
Catarina to two years’ imprisonment for her imposture. That 
Decree is, I think, the most medieval thing I ever saw. Of 
that Catarina I heard it said that a gentleman who had great 
faith in her, sent his man-servant before him to say that he was 
coming. When the servant entered her room, Catarina greeted 
him with, “You are in mortal sin; make haste and go to 
confession.” It tells more for the man than it does for Catarina 
that he meekly turned round without a word, and did as he 
was told. 

JOHN MORRIS. 

















Dum Pendebat Filius. 


—»—— 


YEA, was e’er spectacle, for piteous woe, 
Like unto that, when, heart-pierced through and through 
With dolours that no murmur from it drew, 
Mary beheld her Son, in torture slow, 
Dying upon the Cross,—with power to know 
And feel, as none beside may ever do, 
His every torment, while she Him did view 
The whole world’s pain and anguish undergo ? 
Yet, for her grief so great, how far beyond, 
As heaven from earth, what all hearts else may prove, 
Her own sweet joy, who loved with love more fond 
Than of all mothers, mother, thrice-blest, she, 
Of Him, the Author of all joy and love 
Throughout all time and for eternity ! 
ROBERT STEGGALL. 
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Ivish Worthies of the Sixteenth Century. 


—_—_ 


FATHER JOHN HOWLING. 


IN a previous paper the careers of the Nuncio and the Chan- 
cellor of a University have been briefly sketched. We will 
now turn our attention to less distinguished, though not less 
useful men, who were the first founders of the Irish Colleges of 
Lisbon and Salamanca, from which, as Father FitzSimon says, 
“the waters of the faith flowed over to our kingdom and the 
neighbouring islands.”' These Colleges were established by 
the zeal of Father John Howling and Father Thomas White of 
the Society of Jesus. These men were not as great theological 
luminaries as Fleming, and have not figured so conspicuously 
before the learned world as Stephen White and others of the 
Irish Jesuits; but by their agency and influence they have 
proved greater centres of power, and have been more intimately 
connected with the educational and religious advance of Ireland, 
at a time when the old Celtic system of society was breaking up 
under the repeated blows of English power during the Fifteen 
Years’ War, and when the old faith of the Irish people was 
seriously menaced by the inroads of a heresy which was backed 
up by the might of Great Britain. Though they were the 
originators of those Colleges, the rise of which is a momentous 
event in Irish history, yet so little has been known about them 
until very recently that the learned and laborious Dr. Oliver 
could barely tell us their names, and even he could scarcely do 
that with regard to one of them. He says in his Collectanea,’ 
“John Olingo. This unaccountable name (Q. Lynch ?) is given 
by Father Matthias Tanner, p. 317, Confessors of the Society of 
Jesus, to an Irish Jesuit, who died a victim of charity in attending 
persons attacked with the plague at Lisbon in the month of 
January, 1599.” Of Father White he says: “ The only occasion 
1 See p. 355, supra. 


2 Or Collections towards Illustrating the Biography of the English, Scotch, and 
Irish Members of the Society of Jesus, editions of 1838 and 1845. 
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that I find this Father mentioned is in a letter of August 22, 
1607. He was then in Spain with Father James Archer. I 
came across him again six weeks later. Father FitzSimon in 
his Preface to his Treatise on the Mass, printed in 1611, 
mentions him.” It is matter for surprise that a writer of Oliver’s 
wonderful research could not tell more about those worthies, 
and it is much to be regretted that their names are not even 
mentioned in the various histories of Ireland, and that, notwith- 
standing their singular merit, the words of Holy Writ have not 
been verified in their regard: “The memory of them shall not 
depart away, and their name shall be in request from generation 
to generation.” 

John Howling (also spelt Houling or Hulin), was born in 
the town or county of Wexford in 1542, the year in which 
three of the companions of St. Ignatius came on a mission 
to Ireland. The date is given by Alegambe and Nadasi,! the 
birthplace is indicated by Father Coppinger,” who says : “ Father 
John Huling, naturall of Wexford, by his industrie and charitie 
did relieve a certeine number of Irish youths in Lisbonne, and 
in the time of ye plague in that citie sought licence of his 
superiors to serve in the hospital of the plague, whereof he 
died ; which is a sufficient sign of his great charity.” 

According to Alegambe, who is copied by Nadasi, he spent 
“16 years” in religion, and died in 1599; he joined the Society 
in 1583. But I am inclined to think that 16 is a scribal or 
typographical error for 26, and that he entered the Novitiate 
in 1573. This will appear more than probable from his 
journeyings to and fro, and especially from his acquaintance 
with Father Yate, an English Jesuit who left Portugal for the 
Brazilian Mission in 1577. In the Record Office,* there are 
two intercepted letters written by Father Yate from Brazil, 
in 1593; in them he says that Father Howling had sent him 
news in 1591, and that he had answered the letter in that year ; 
and that in 1592 he had written to Father Howling, from whom 
he had received two letters “that did greatly gladde him.” 
This correspondence between men living so far asunder points 
to a previous acquaintance or intimate friendship, which seems 
to have grown up between the years 1575 and 1577, when 


1 Alegambe’s Heroes et Victime Charitatis e Soc. Jest, p. 108; Nadasi’s dunus 
Dierum Memorabilium. 

2 In his Mnemosymom to Catholics, p. 268, ed. 1608. 

3 Dom. Eliz. vol. 245, Nos. 32, 33. See Aecords and Collectanca of II. Foley, 8.J. 
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Father Yate lived in Spain and Portugal. That Howling was 
in the Peninsula at that time seems otherwise probable. He 
was at Alcala de Henares in 1577, where he then had the 
privilege of enjoying the friendship of Dr. William Walsh, the 
exiled Bishop of Meath, who had been imprisoned for thirteen 
years in an underground cell. In 1580 he was in Galicia, 
where he was the confessor of Miss Barnewall and her maid,} 
who had gone on a pilgrimage to St. James of Compostella, 
to thank the Mother of God for protecting them from the 
greatest dangers. In the month of February, 1583, he was in 
Lisbon, where he was present at the death-bed of Nicholas 
Skerret, Archbishop of Tuam, who had been imprisoned, and 
then exiled, for the faith, Towards the end of that year he 
was in Rome, where he again met that heroic Irish lady, Miss 
Margery Barnewall, and became acquainted with the English 
Jesuit, Father Good, from whom he learned details of the 
capture of Primate Creagh. He had been in Dublin some 
time previously, and had met bishops, priests, and literary men 
at the hospitable house of Mrs. Ball, a remarkable Catholic 
lady, who brought these gentlemen into her house, chiefly in 
order that by their example, arguments and prayers, they 
might bring back her son to the Catholic faith. She also 
trained and taught her servant-men and servant-women in 
the doctrine and practices of that faith, and sent them to serve 
in the houses of divers gentlemen, where they won not only their 
fellow-servants, but also their masters and mistresses to the 
true religion. This worthy widow was twice flung into prison, 
the second time, indeed, by her dutiful son, who was Mayor 
of Dublin. She died in her prison cell in the year 1584.” 

The year after that Howling met, perhaps in Ireland, and 
was well acquainted with, two gentlemen of Clonmel who had 
witnessed the capture and execution of the martyr, Father 
Kinrechtin. When Father Rochfort died at Lisbon in June, 
1588, Howling was sent to take his place. By his zeal and his 
knowledge of many Northern languages, he was able to influence 
those foreigners whom he ardently desired to bring back to the 
Sacrament of Confession and to the profession of the true faith. 
He converted about one hundred and twenty Englishmen, and 
also some Irishmen who had abandoned the Catholic faith or 
neglected its practices.* 

2 Spictlegium Ossortense, i. pp. 83, 109, 84, 109, 85, 91. 


3 Annals of the Portuguese Province, S.J. 


1 Vide infra. 
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In the midst of his labours he did not neglect literary work ; 
he found time about the year 1589 to write a most valuable 
biographical account of the Irish martyrs who were put to death 
between the years 1578 and 1588. It would cover thirty-two 
pages of THE MONTH; it is preserved in the Archives of 
the Irish College of Salamanca, and has been printed in the 
Spicilegium Ossoriense, vol. i. pp. 82—109; it sketches briefly 
the life and death of eleven bishops, ten priests, thirty-three 
laymen, and two ladies, who suffered for the Faith! It is 
well penned, it is the very first contribution toward an Irish 
Martyrology, and entitles him to the grateful remembrance of 
his country. 

Among other interesting stories told in it is the detailed 
history of Margery Barnewall that we have alluded to above. 
The narrative is so curious a one that we make no apology for 
inserting it here. 


Margery Barnewall, a lady noble by birth, but more noble 
on account of her exalted virtue, had from her infancy conse- 
crated her virginity to God. When about thirty-three years old, 
she had received from the hands of a certain Catholic Bishop the 
blessed veil with which it was the custom in Ireland to invest 
those who had become the spouses of Jesus Christ. Thence- 
forward all her time was spent among holy women, who like 
herself gave themselves up to prayer and to good works. Her 
manner of life was at length reported (in 1580) by a spy to the 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, an apostate priest named 
Loftus, who had her arrested and imprisoned. When she had 
been in confinement for a few days, she was brought before the 
Archbishop who, after asking her name, age, and parentage, 
inquired as to the religion she professed. “I believe,” she 
answered, “and profess the Catholic faith which the Holy 
Roman Church teaches, and in it I hope by God’s help to die.” 
On this the Archbishop ordered her to be led back to prison, 
where her constancy was put to the test by various trials and 
hardships. At length her friends bribed the gaoler to let her 
escape, and hurried her on board a French ship that happened 
to be lying in the port of Dublin, with whose captain they 


1 The title is: ‘*Jesu+ Maria. Perbreve Compendium in quo continentur non- 
nulli eorum, qui in Hybernia, regnante impia Regina Elizabeth, vincula, carceres, 
exilium, et martyrium perpessi sunt, compositum a P. Joanne Holingo, Hiberno, 
Societatis Jesu.” 
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arranged that he should land her at St. Malo’s in Brittany. 
Margery sailed for St. Malo’s with no companion save a little 
maid, and after a few days’ voyage arrived one evening safely 
off the town. The captain and the greater part of the crew 
went ashore, leaving two or three sailors in charge of the ship, 
and promising to return in the morning to put his passengers 
ashore. During the night the sailors left on board attacked 
Margery and her maid, and cruelly beat them with ropes on 
account of their refusing to accede to their demands. But 
Margery, who had throughout trusted to the Holy Mother of 
God to keep her and her companion safe, taking occasion from 
the momentary absence of their assailants, seized a thick Irish 
rug.and said to her maid: “ My child, in the name of God, let 
us throw ourselves into the sea, for the Lord Jesus will certainly 
keep us safe, and will preserve us from the violence of these 
wicked men.” Then arming themselves with the sign of the 
Cross, they threw the rug into the sea and jumped in upon it. 
By the wonderful power of God, the rug, spreading out upon 
the surface of the waves, supported both of them, and of its own 
accord carried them safely to the shore. 

But when they had landed, the maid remembered that she 
had heard from the Captain how the city was guarded at night 
by fierce and large dogs, who attacked and devoured any whom 
they found outside the walls. “O my mother,” she cried, “I 
am afraid of those dogs.” “Cheer up, my child,” Margery 
replied, “for He who has preserved us from those wicked men, 
and brought us safe to land, both can and will save us from the 
dogs. If not, it is better to be eaten by dogs than to suffer 
violence from wicked men.” As she said this the troop of dogs 
came rushing upon them. The poor little maid hid herself 
behind her mistress in terror, but Margery boldly faced the dogs 
until the first of them, who was the leader of the rest, came up 
to her and placed his front paw upon her shoulder as if about to 
seize her by the throat. Margery committed herself to God 
and repeated the verse, “Many dogs are come about me,” and 
saying some words in Irish, began to pat his head and address 
him with friendly words. Instead of doing her any harm the 
dog at once left, and, barking and signalling to the other dogs, 
led the way slowly towards the gates, the whole pack followed, 
and when they reached the gates he lay down by the side of the 
two defenceless women, and remained there on guard until 
the citizens came in the morning to open the gates, when 
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the two strangers were found unharmed. The people of 
St. Malo conducted them to the Bishop as beings altogether 
superhuman. But it happened that one of the citizens under- 
stood Irish and through him the whole story was told to the 
Bishop. The Bishop sent for the Captain of the ship that had 
brought them across, and the sailors who had attacked Margery 
and her maid, being brought before the magistrates and examined 
separately, acknowledged the truth of her story and declared 
themselves quite unable to explain how the two women could 
have reached the shore. The Bishop had the whole story 
entered in the public records, and Margery and her maid were 
hospitably entertained for some months at St. Malo’s. They 
subsequently went on pilgrimage, in token of their gratitude, to 
St.James of Compostella, and other pious places. The maid 
died a holy death in Spain, and Margery, after visiting Rome, 
returned to Ireland, where her example was the means of 
bringing many other maidens to consecrate themselves to God. 


The concluding words of this document of Father Howling’s 
lead us to consider the great work of his life, the establishment 
of the Irish College of Lisbon. He says: “Many of the clergy, 
and of the laity (both men and women) are still detained in the 
prisons of Dublin and other parts of Ireland on account of their 
adherence to their faith, and they are all ready to suffer 
everything for its sake. Many have gone beyond the sea, 
chiefly priests ; and even boys have come away without saying 
good-bye to their friends, some of whom are only thirteen! or 
fourteen years old, preferring to preserve their faith abroad 
even in poverty, and without any certain human help, to living 
in comfort at home with their parents and friends, where the 
purity of their religion would be endangered.” This gives us the 
key to the work of the last ten years of good Father Howling’s 
career. His confrére and contemporary, Father Richard Conway, 
tells us that “the greatest injury the heretics have done, an 
injury attended with the most serious results, was the prohibition 
of all Catholic schools in our nation, which is naturally so 
inclined to learning. Their object was to sink our people in 
degradation and to fill the Universities of England with the 
children of those who could afford to pay for their education, 
and thus to make them more dependent on the heretics, and 


1 Ross MacGeoghegan was one of this batch, and was thirteen years old. He 
became a distinguished Dominican, and Bishop of Kildare. 
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contaminated with their errors. They have, however, taken 
care that all children are taught English, and they chastise 
them if they speak their own native tongue.” 

But the natives did not go to England ; they preferred rather 
to remain in ignorance than to run the risk of becoming heretics ; 
or they went secretly to many foreign parts, but particularly to 
Spain, where His Catholic Majesty protected them, gave them 
Colleges, and, by his example in allotting funds for the support 
of a certain number, encouraged his subjects to subscribe 
towards the good work, and placed these Colleges under the 
direction of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. The Irish 
youths came to those schools, though parents who send their 
sons abroad are exposed to the indignation of the Government, 
to the confiscation of their property, and to imprisonment.! 
Thesé educational privations of Ireland are also set forth in a 
paper presented to the Holy See by the “Irish exiles every- 
where dispersed.”* They say: “Our country was once a school 
of religion and learning, to which very many foreigners came, 
and from which many Irishmen went forth to propagate the 
light of the Gospel and of learning in other lands. This glory 
gradually faded away before the frequent and ferocious attacks 
of invaders, and through the intestine feuds of the native 
princes. When the English came, they abolished some trifling 
abuses, but they abdlished education also. They forced the 
Irish to be ignorant, in order to compel them to be slaves. But 
within the last two or three years they have opened a College in 
Dublin in order that our youths may be instructed by English 
heretics. This new departure is most insidious and dangerous... 
and it is very much to be feared that heresy with all its 
machinery and appliances may draw Irishmen to itself, if they 
be deprived of teachers able to instruct in the Catholic faith. 
The fear of this great danger creates sadness and sorrow in our 
hearts and in the hearts of all prudent and thoughtful Irishmen, 
since we see that proper instructors are wanting.” These exiles 
then ask the Holy Father to send them Irish Jesuits to instruct 
their youth. Their wish was not carried out for a few years ; 
but Father Howling and Father White, who saw the dangers 
that threatened the rising generation of Irishmen, founded 
Colleges where Irish boys found shelter and competent masters. 


1 A MS. of the Irish College of Salamanca, published by Dr. Macdonald in the 
Lrish Ecclesiastical Record, 1874, pp. 206, 207. 
2 Hibernia Ignatiana, p. 35. 
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In 1593, Father Howling, who was noted as a man of most 
exemplary and holy life, was residing in the Professed House of 
the Society at Lisbon, and devoting himself to the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of his countrymen who went thither as exiles for 
the faith, or were brought as prisoners captured by sea-rovers. 
Some ships from Ireland entered that port in the early part of 
the year 1593. Howling went at once to visit them and found 
a great number of Catholics, who under the stress of persecution 
had left their native land and the broad acres of their ancestors 
in order to preserve their faith, which was dearer to them than 
anything in the world. , He welcomed these illustrious exiles, 
exhorted, instructed, and consoled them, and heard their con- 
fessions. One of these Irishmen, who was of distinguished birth 
and position, went through the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
in the house of the Jesuit Fathers, and at the end of it went 
barefoot on a pilgrimage to a shrine of the Blessed Virgin, 
which was situated twenty miles away on a rugged mountain. 
Father Howling’s charity embraced not only his own country- 
men, but also the English mariners and others who frequented 
that port. As he was an accomplished linguist, he spoke with 
sailors and passengers in their various tongues, won their hearts 
by his tact and genial manners, and converted fifty Protestant 
sailors and four captains. But what most excited his sympathy 
and inflamed his zeal was the sight of the very many youths 
who, leaving their parents, inheritance, and fatherland, had run 
away from the University of Dublin in order to preserve their 
religion. That University had formerly been founded by the 
Sovereign Pontiff, but had collapsed through the working of 
unfavourable circumstances. Elizabeth had recently restored 
it, with the view of making it a stronghold and arsenal of 
heresy, and she had invited parents, even Catholic parents, 
to send their sons to be supported and educated gratis in 
that institution. The temptation proved too strong for the 
straitened circumstances of some fathers and the ambition 
of others, who in matters relating to faith were perfectly 
orthodox. 

However, the Catholic youths were wiser in their generation 
than their fathers; they looked on the teachers as wolves sent 
to ravage the fold, and with a unanimous consent resolved to 
abandon that school of error. They escaped and landed at 
Lisbon, destitute of everything. The paternal and large-hearted 
care and solicitude of Father Howling enabled these wanderers 
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and castaways to find even in exile a country, parents, and a 
home. He devoted all his thoughts, energies and influence to 
procure at once a fixed residence for them. He then collected 
money amongst the principal citizens, and built the Irish College 
of St. Patrick, Lisbon, the first Rector of which was Father 
Thomas White, of Clonmel,! and the first and best scholar of 
which was the celebrated Stephen White, the future “Polyhistor,” 
who had been, I believe, one of the three first scholars of Trinity 
College, Dublin. It is with great truth that Father Henry 
FitzSimon says of this great benefactor of Irish youth, that 
“by his pains he advanced the public good of his country to 
his greatest power, leaving his memory in continual benediction, 
and that by him our said country hath received many rare helps 
and supplies, to the great advancement of God’s glory and the 
discomfiture of heretics.” According to the History of the 
Scientific Establishments of Portugal, John Orlingo was a Jesuit 
of great Catholic fervour, and, as it appears, of great resolution. 
He had grouped round him a number of Irish youths in 1592, 
and he had the College opened on the feast of St. Briget, 
February 1, 1593, under the title, “Collegio de Estudiantes 
Irlandezes sob a invocacdon de S. Patricio em Lisboa.” 

It were ungrateful not to record here the name of a great 
and good Portuguese Jesuit, who gave him every help in his 
power, and who six years afterwards died at the same time and 
of the same plague as Father Howling. This was Father Pedro 
Fonseca, a man of great intellect, prudence, and piety. It was 
he who obtained from the Father-General some Irish Jesuits to 
attend to the spiritual wants of their countrymen at Lisbon. 
When the Irish reached Lisbon in poverty and almost ship- 
wrecked, he helped and cheered them in every way, built a 
College and Seminary for them, prescribed their rule of life, got 
chosen competent men to provide for their wants and procure 
funds for their support ;* and thus he shares with Father 
Howling the merit and honour and glory of founding an 
establishment which rendered such signal service to Ireland 
during the space of two hundred years. 


1 Litt. Annua Prov. Lusitania, years 1593 and 1594; Franco’s /7ist. Soc. Jesu 
in Lusitania ; Jouvancy’s Hist. Soc. Jesu ; Damianus, Synopsis Hist. SJ.; Alegambe; 
Nadasi. 

2 By Robero, Tom. ii. pp. 91—95. ‘‘Joao Orlingo Irlandez, Jesuita de grande 
fervor Catolico, e, ao que parece, de grande resolucaon.” 

3 Litt, Ann, Lusitania SJ. 1599. 
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For six years Father Howling continued to watch over the 
rising institution with fatherly care. He taught class in the 
College, provided for the educational wants of the inmates as 
well as for their temporal comfort, and (with the help, no doubt, 
of Father Fonseca) he got together a society of noblemen! who 
undertook to procure funds for the students.? But his cares were 
not confined to Lisbon. “He sent the Jubilee, granted by Pope 
Clement the Eighth, by a safe hand to the chiefs of the Irish 
Catholics, and he obtained from the Sovereign Pontiff the power 
of dispensing in matters reserved to the Holy See, which power 
was given to certain priests in Ireland, to the great comfort 
and advantage of the people.”* He also sent to Ireland a copy 
of a letter of Cardinal Allen, conveying faculties to the Irish 
Bishops. At the end of this copy, which is in Trinity College,‘ 
he says: “I, John Oling, an Irishman, priest of the Society of 
Jesus, do certify that this is a true copy.” In 1594 forty of the 
English and Irish nations were converted in Lisbon. We are 
told by Dr. Lombard, Primate of Armagh, and a contemporary 
of Father Howling, that the College of Lisbon was founded 
through the favour of Albert, Archduke of Austria, Viceroy of 
Portugal, and of other principal men in that city, and that, 
moreover, a church was erected and pious sodalities instituted 
there in honour of St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland.° 

Cordara, in his History of the Society, under the year 1624, 
says that the College was founded and endowed for ever by 
Ferdinand de Ximenes, and had always from its inception Irish 
Jesuits as Rectors. In 1613 Father Edward da Costa, a man 
of the high nobility and of great wealth, who had entered the 
Society at the age of forty-two, died at the Irish College of 
Lisbon, to which he had contributed so much money that he 
was called its founder® Harris says that “the College was 
founded in 1595 by Ximenes, a Spanish nobleman, who is 
buried there and a weekly Mass offered for his soul.” “One 
Leigh, an Irish merchant, was a benefactor to it, and is interred 
in one of the chapels there.”? 

In the year 1611, “Margaret (of Austria) by the grace of 
God, Queen of the Spains, of the two Sicilies, and of Jerusalem,” 


2 **Societas Nobilium.” 2 Damianus and Nadasi. 
3 Litt, Ann. Lusitania, 1593. * MSS. E, 3, 8 (10). 
5 De Hibernia Commentarius, p. 137. (Edit. 1868.) 


Litt. Ann. Lusitania, 1613. 
7 Harris’ Ware, vol. i. p. 257. Andersen, in his 7rish Natives, copies Harris. 
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in writing to the Holy Father to recommend the foundation of an 
Irish College in Rome, says, “the King, my Lord, has founded 
three Irish Colleges in these kingdoms, in Salamanca, Lisbon, 
and Santiago.”? 

From these various statements I conclude that Father 
Howling, with the help of Father Fonseca, had the chief hand 
in its inception, and that the King of Spain, the Viceroy of 
Portugal, Ferdinand de Ximenez, Mr. Leigh, Edward da Costa, 
S.J., and others not mentioned, contributed generously towards 
the funds necessary for the building and working of the estab- 
lishment. 

As the records of the College are beyond my reach, I cannot 
place before the reader a statement of the services rendered to 
Ireland by that institution; but I may enable him to form an 
idea of its results from some statistics relating to the kindred 
houses of Salamanca and Santiago. The former College, in the 
space of about one century, sent forth from its walls five 
hundred and ten Bishops and missionaries, among whom many 
were illustrious for their virtues, learning, controversial power, 
apostolic preaching, and the writing of learned works. Besides, 
one hundred and thirty became conspicuous members of 
different religious orders in Spain: three of the Order of 
St. Benet, one of whom became General of that Congregation ; 
one of the Order of -Trinitarians; twelve of the Cistercian 
Order ; seventeen of the Order of St. Dominic; twenty of the 
Order of St. Augustin ; twenty-six of the Order of St. Francis ; 
and more than fifty of the Society of Jesus. It has yielded 
twelve or more Provincials to these orders; and to the 
Church of Ireland it has given one Primate, four Archbishops, 
five Bishops, two Protonotaries Apostolic, five Vicars-General, 
eighteen graduates of theology in the most celebrated Universi- 
ties of Europe, and more than thirty Masters of Theology and 
Sacred Scriptures, who were famed as professors in those great 
theatres of learning.2 The College of Santiago “gave, in the 
space of one hundred and ten years, six martyrs, two Primates 
of Ireland, nine Archbishops, seventeen Bishops, four hundred 
evangelical labourers, ninety Jesuit apostolic labourers, and 


1 Quoted in Dr. MacDonald’s account of Santiago in /rish Ecclesiastical Record 
of 1873, p. 173. 

2 Paper presented to the King of Spain in 1709 by the Irish Jesuit Delamar, 
printed in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, 1874, p. 1. 
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forty-three members of other orders, who were renowned for 
their virtue and learned works.”?! 

With the hope that some Irish priest at Lisbon will examine 
the archives of that city, and publish the history of this College, 
I now pass on to describe the last days of its founder and 
father. As Lisbon was inhabited not only by Portuguese, 
but also inhabited and frequented by Spaniards, Italians, 
Belgians, Germans, French, and Irishmen, Jesuits of these 
various nations were in residence there. The plague broke 
out in October, 1599; our Fathers went through the city and 
suburbs to hear the confessions of the plague-stricken, who 
were hiding lest they should be taken to the public hospital. 
There were two thousand patients in the hospital. The nobles, 
the chief citizens, and even many parish priests, abandoned the 
city; but most of the priests came back when the Bishop 
threatened all absentees with suspension. Lest the poor 
should die of want (in the hospital),? four of our Fathers were 
told off to distribute food among them, and in this work of 
mercy they were engaged from morning till night. Father 
Ortega and Brother Lorenzo died of the plague. The third 
victim was Father Howling, who had always been remarkable 
for a most holy life. Father James Diaz asked leave to nurse 
Father Howling and Brother Lorenzo, and he was carried off. 
The eighth victim was the venerable Father Fonseca, of whom 
we have already spoken as the great friend and helper of his 
Irish confrére. By some writers the month of November, and 
by others the 31st of December,’ is given as the date of the 
glorious death of this holy and heroic Irishman, to whose 
memory we have endeavoured to do some justice. 


1 Paper presented to the Spanish King by the Irish Jesuit, Father Harrison, in 
1724, printed in Zrésh Ecclestastical Record, 1874, p. 259. 

? I insert this, as Father Coppinger says ‘‘he sought licence of his Superiors to 
serve in the hospital of the plague.” 

® Nadasi, who quotes a MS. Menologium of James Stratius ; Franco’s 7st. Prov. 
Lusitanie. The date, Jan. 1599, given at p. 82 of the Sfzcilegium Ossoriense, is 
evidently wrong. 











Slavery and Serfdom in the British Isles. 


I. 


IN treating of the transition from Roman Slavery to Medieval 
Serfdom in Europe generally, we purposely omitted to trace 
this transition in these islands. The subject deserves fuller 
treatment than we were able to give to it then. Lord Macaulay 
says: “ How great a part the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics had 
in the abolition of villenage, we learn from the unexceptionable 
testimony of Sir Thomas Smith, one of the ablest Protestant 
Counsellors of Elizabeth.”' Sir Thomas Smith was Secretary of 
State both to Edward the Sixth and Queen Elizabeth, and 
therefore cannot be suspected of a desire to over-estimate the 
benefits of the Catholic religion, so we may safely accept anything 
that he says to the credit of the Church. His position gave 
him the best opportunities of knowing the condition of the 
country ; and, though his,desire to make England look well in 
the eyes of the French, to whom he was Elizabeth’s Ambas- 
sador when he wrote his Commonwealth of England, may have 
coloured his statements somewhat favourably, yet in the main 
they will be borne out by the testimony of other writers of the 
period. The edition from which we shall quote was published 
in 1633, and we are not aware that the work has been repub- 
lished since the seventeenth century. It gives a complete picture 
of the political and social condition of England in the reign of 
Elizabeth. He says: 


We in England divide our men commonly into four sorts: gentle- 
men, citizens, yeomen, artificers. Of gentlemen, the first and chief 
are the king, the prince, the dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, barons, 
and all these are called lords and noblemen: next to these are knights, 
esquires, and simple gentlemen. Next to gentlemen be appointed 
citizens and burgesses. . . . Those whom we call yeomen, next to the 
nobilitie and squires, have the greatest charge and doings in the 
commonwealth. . . . I call him a yeomen, whom our lawes doe call 


1 Hist. i, 24. 
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legalem hominem, which is a freeman borne English, and may dispend 
ef his owne free land in yeerely revenue to the summe of forty shillings 
sterling. . . . This sort of people confesse that they be no gentlemen, 
and yet they have a certain pre-eminence and more estimation than 
Jabourers, and commonly live wealthily, . . . and daily do buy the 
lands of unthriftie gentlemen. The fourth sort or classe amongst us 
is of those whom the old Romans called capitle censu proletarit, day 
labourers, poor husbandmen, yea, merchants or retailers, which have 
not free land, copyholders, and all artificers. ‘These have no voice nor 
authoritie in our commonwealth, and no account is made of them, but 
only to be ruled, and not to rule others, and yet they be not altogether 
neglected. For in cities and corporate townes for default of yeomen, 
enquests and juries are impannelled of such manner of people. And 
in villages they may be commonly made church-wardens, ale-cunners, 
and many times constables, which office toucheth more the common- 
wealth, and at the first was not imployed upon such low and base 
persons. (Bk. 1. cc. xxii.—xxiv.) 

After that we have spoken of all the sorts of freernen according to 
the diversitie of their estates and persons, it resteth to say somewhat 
ef bondmen, which were called servz. . . . The Romans had two kinds 
ef bondmen, the one which were called serv, and they were either 
which were bought for money, taken in warre, left by succession, or 
purchased by some other kind of lawful acquisition, or else borne of 
their bondwomen, and called verne: all these kind of bondmen bee 
ealled in oure lawe villains in grosse, as you would say, immediately 
bound to the person and his heires. Another they had which they 
called adscriptitit gleba, or agri censiti. These were not bound to the 
person, but to the manor or place, and in our lawe are called villaines 
regardants, because they be as members, or belonging to the manor or 
place. Neither of the one sort nor of the other have we any number 
in England. And of the first, I never knew any in the realme in my 
time. Of the second, so few there be, that it is almost not worth the 
speaking, but our lawe doth acknowledge them in both those sorts. 


He goes on to explain how slavery and serfdom was 
gradually abolished : 


Since our realme hath received the Christian religion, which maketh 
us all in Christ brethren, and in respect of God and Christ conservos, 
men began to have conscience to hold in captivitie and such extreame 
bondage, him whom they must acknowledge to bee their brother, and 
as wee used to term him, a Christian. Upon this scruple, in con- 
tinuance of time, and by long succession, the holy fathers, monks, 
and friers, in their confession, and specially in their extreame and 
deadly sicknesses, burdened the consciences of them whom they had 
under their hands: so that temporall men by little and little, by reason 
ef that terror in their conscience, were glad to manumitte all their 
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villaines: but the said holy fathers, with the abbots and priors, did 
not in like sort by theirs, for they had also conscience to impoverish 
and despoile the Church so much as to manumitte such as were bound 
to their churches, or to the manors which the Church had gotten, and 
so kept theirs still. The same did the bishops also, till at last, and now 
of late, some bishops (to make a peece of money) manumitted theirs, 
partly for argent, partly for slanders, that they seemed more cruell than 
the temporality: afterwards monasteries coming into temporall men’s 
hands, have been occasion that now they be almost all manumitted. 
I think that both in France and England, the change of religion to a 
more gentle, humane, and more equall sort (as the Christian religion 
is in respect of the Gentile), caused this old kind of servile servitude 
and slavery to be brought into that moderation, for necessity, first to 
villaines regardants, and afterwards to servitude of landes and tenures, 
and little by little finding out more civill and gentle means, and more 
equal, to ‘have that done, which in time of heathenesse, servitude or 
bondage did, they almost extinguished the whole. (Bk. iii. c. x.) 


Sir Thomas Smith explains the transition from personal 
servitude to servile tenure of land, saying : 


Some would not have bondmen, but z//aines regardants to the 
ground. . . . Others found out wayes and meanes, that not the men, 
but the land, should be bond, and bring with it such bondage and 
service to him that occupieth it, as to carry the lord’s dung unto the 
field, to plow his ground at certaine dayes, sow, reape, come to his 
court, sweare unto him faith, and in the end to hold the land, but by 
copy of the lord’s court rolle,and at the will of the lord. (Zdzd.) 


We have quoted such long extracts from this curious 
treatise because it shows a period when slavery had come to 
an end, and serfdom had become little more than a legal 
fiction. Strong Protestant as Smith was, his testimony that this 
abolition of slavery was owing principally to the appeal to 
men’s consciences made by priests, monks, and friars, is valuable. 
And none the less so, because he has a fling at them for not 
having emancipated their own serfs. We may discover a more 
probable reason for this than the one that he suggests. But at 
present we will go back another two hundred years in the 
history of England, and see what the state of slavery and 
serfdom was before the destruction of half the population by 
the Black Death in the fourteenth century, and before the 
Peasant Revolt under Wat Tyler, which two events immediately 
succeeded each other. 

Mr. Seebohm, in his invaluable book on The English Village 
Community, gives us an accurate account of the state of the 
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manor of Winslow, in Buckinghamshire, in the reign of Edward 
the Third. He shows from the manor rolls, a complete set of 
which is in the Cambridge University Library, that the fields 
were “open fields,” divided into furlongs, and cut up into half- 
acre strips, the names of the holders of each half-acre being 
identified. The land was divided into the demesne of the lord, 
in this case the Abbot of St. Albans, and land in villenage. 
The former was partly farmed by the lord, and other portions 
let out to tenants for longer or shorter terms, at money rents in 
free tenure. The land in villenage was also let out, but held 
in villenage, at the will of the lord, and at customary services. 
An idea may be formed of the extent of these holdings from a 
single instance where the virgate, or yard-land, of one John 
Moldeson, had reverted to the lord, and was again let out in 
parcels to a number of persons. It consisted of a messuage 
in the village of Shipton, no less than 68 half-acre strips, 
scattered over the fields, 3 rood strips of arable land, 2 doles 
of meadow-land, 1 acre of pasture, 3 half-acres of pasture, 
and 1 half-acre of meadow. The virgate, or yard-land, of a 
villanus thus consisted of about 30 acres of land, with a 
messuage in the village, and a half-virgate of half the number 
of strips of land scattered about over the great open fields. 
Out of 43 jurymen who had served in 1346, 1347, and 1348, 
27 died of the Black Death in 1348 and 1349. Out of these 
27, 16 held virgates, 8 held half-virgates; and, of the other 3, 
1 held a messuage and 2 cottages, another a messuage and 
15 acres, and the third, 8 acres arable and 2% acres of meadow. 
Those who were zativi, or villeins by descent, were adscripti 
glebe ; they held their holdings at the will of the lord. If 
they allowed their houses to get out of repair they were guilty 
of waste, and the jury were fined if they did not report the 
neglect. Yet the entries in the rolls prove that their holdings 
were hereditary, passing by the lord’s grant from father to son 
by the rule of primogeniture, on payment of the customary 
heriot or relief. The heriot of a virgate was generally an ox, 
or money payment of its value. The holders could make wills, 
which were proved before the cellarer of the abbey, and had 
been so time out of mind. Thus far they were free. But, if 
they married without the lord’s consent, they were fined; 
if they solid an ox without leave, again they were fined; if 
they left the manor without licence, they were searched for, 
arrested as fugitives, and brought back; if their daughters lost 
VOL, LXVIII. J 
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their chastity, the lord had his fine. And in all these cases the 
whole jury were fined if they neglected to report the delinquent. 


Their services [Mr. Seebohm says] were no doubt limited and 
defined by custom, and so late as the reign of Edward the Third mostly 
discharged by a money payment in lieu of the actual service, but they 
rested nominally on the will of the lord; and sometimes, to test their 
obedience, the relaxed rein was tightened, and trivial orders were issued, 
such as that they should go off to the wood and pick nuts for the lord. 
In cases of dispute, a court was held under the great ash tree at St. Albans, 
and the decision of this superior manorial court at head-quarters, settled 
the question. This villenage of the Winslow tenants was, no doubt, 
in the fourteenth century, mild in its character; the silent working of 
economic laws was breaking it up; but it was villenage still. It was 
serfdom, but it was serfdom in the last stages of its relaxation and decay.! 


Going a century further back, we have, in the Hundred 
Rolls of "Edward the First, a minute description of the land 
held by free tenants, and that held in villenage, with the 
services required of the latter, in 1279. We will take one 
example from Oxfordshire, cited by Mr.Seebohm. A villanus, 
holding a virgate, of about 30 acres, owes: 


82 days’ work (about two days a week) between Ss. @. 


Michaelmas and June 24th, valued at 14d. ...... ae 
11% days’ work (rather more than 2 days a week) 

between June 24th and August 1st, valued at 1d. o 1% 
19 days’ work (234 days“a week) between August 1st 

and Michaelmas, valued at 174d. ............0.0005 2 4% 
1 precaria (or “ boon-days,” extra services which the 

lord had the right to require), with two men, for 

reaping, with food from the lord, valued at......... o 2 
6 precarie with one man, valued at..................06 Io 
Half a carriage for carrying the wheat.................. °o 1 
Half a carriage for carrying the hay................0.06. o © 
The ploughing and harrowing of an acre............... o 6 
One ploughing called graserthe........cseccccseeseceeees o 1% 
t day's harrowing of ontland..............sccccssssecenese ae 
SE ED OE GI on ccs knavnaddnnsesoqsnpaesscteate o of 
Making 1 quarter of malt, and drying it............... °o I 
1 day’s work at washing and shearing sheep, valued at °o 0% 
PE IIE DE one cccccacessnsccnssisescorncois 0 of 
SI Secu adsense se shninacesviecennarnecersrnes ° 
RI, isi Asslitc Bilin his nisin dts o of 
1 day’s work in carrying to the stack...............+6. °o 0% 


Tallage once a year at the lord’s will. 
The value in money at that time was about 9s. 7d. 


1 Op. cit. pp. 22—31. 
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A cotarius, or cottager, in the same county, holds one croft, 
and owes: 


From Michaelmas to August rst, each workable week, one day’s 
work of whatever kind the lord requires. 

At Martinmas (¢.e. Nov. 11th, half-quarter day) he gives one cock 
and three hens for churchshot, and ought to drive to certain places, 
and to carry writs, his food being found by his lord; also to wash and 
shear sheep, receiving a loaf and a half, and being partaker of the 
cheese with the servi; and to hoe. In the autumn, to work and 
receive like as each servus works and receives for the whole week.! 


It may be noticed that while the v//anus had his services 
valued at so much money, no such commutation is reckoned 
in the case of the cotarius, and here we have mention of a 
grade lower than that of the lowest kind of serf, viz., the 
servus, or actual slave. 

In some counties, as appears from the Liber Niger of the 
Abbey of Peterborough, the lower class of vi//ani were called 
bordarii, from the Saxon bord, a cottage. These seem not to 
have possessed oxen, as the vi//anus generally did, but they 
sometimes had five or even eight acre-strips of land, as allot- 
ments in the open fields. 

We may sum up the condition of England from the eleventh 
to the thirteenth century thus: The country was covered with 
manors. Each of these manors consisted of the lord’s demesne 
(i.e. the home farm belonging to the manor-house), and the 
land held in villenage. The demesne of the lord was cultivated 
chiefly by the services of the village community, or tenants 
in villenage, and partly by the slaves of the lord, the v2//eins 
in gross. The land of the serfs or vz/lani lay in open fields 
round the village, where the homesteads of the community 
were clustered together. The holdings of the w//anz were 
generally in half-acre strips scattered over the open fields. 
This system of holding bundles of separate strips of land, 
which seems to us so inconvenient, appears to have originated, 
as Mr.Seebohm shows by the minute enactments of the Welsh 
laws, in a custom of co-operative farming, under which a number 
of different occupiers each contributed two or more oxen to 
the team of eight, which was considered requisite for ploughing 
the land. The virgate was the normal extent of the holding 


1 Op, cit. pp. 42—45. 
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of a villanus. Four virgates made a hide of land, and the 
occupier was sometimes called a Aidarius. The half-virgate 
was in some places called a ovate, or oxgang. The plough 
was driven by four oxen yoked abreast, and often four more 
in front of them. And thus the plough was called a caruca, 
or four-horsed chariot; and hence the land ploughed by this 
team of eight was styled a carucate. 
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These holdings of the vz//anz were indivisible bundles of 
land ; passing, with the homestead, which formed part of them, 
by regrant from the lord from one generation of serfs to 
another in unbroken regularity, always to a single successor, 
whether the eldest or the youngest son, according to the custom 
of each individual manor. They possessed all the unity and 
indivisibility of an entailed estate, and were sometimes held 
for generations by the family name of the holders. But the 
reason underlying all this regular devolution was not the 
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preservation of the family of the tenant, but of the services 
due from the yard-land to the lord of the manor. 

Below the v//ani proper were the smaller tenants of the 
cottier class, the cofariit and bordariz, who had generally no 
oxen, and therefore took no part in the common ploughing. 
And below the villeins or cottiers were in some districts remains 
of a class of servz, or slaves, fast becoming merged in the 
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cottier class above them, or losing themselves among the house- 
hold servants or labourers upon the lord’s demesne. 

We may now come to the great survey of England contained 
in Domesday Book. The various manors were divided into 
hides, or carucates, the hide being the unit of taxation, the 
carucate marking the number of plough-teams on the manor. 
Originally they were different words for the same piece of 
land, but the number of hides often fell short of the number 
of carucates. 
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The four maps of England, in Mr.Seebohm’s work, give 
a clear idea of the proportions to the population in each county 
of the various classes of freemen, or sochmanui, servi, or slaves, 
bordarit and cotarii, and villani, at the time of the Domesday 
Survey. We are able, by the author’s kind permission, to 
reproduce them here. The figures in each county represent the 
percentage of the population of the county consisting of these 
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different classes. It will be seen that the free-tenants only existed 
in the eastern counties most completely under Danish influence. 
The sochmanni, according to Sir Henry Ellis, “were those 
inferior Jand-owners, who had lands in the soc or franchise 
of a great baron, they could not be compelled to relinquish 
their tenures at their lord’s will, nor against their own.” The 
liberi homines sometimes included all ranks of society, even 
those holding on military tenure. The survey of Domesday 
mentions 23,000 sochmanni, and 12,000 “iberi homines. The 
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villant were 108,407 in number; and the dordariz and cotarit 
about 89,000. The servi formed only 9 per cent. of the 
population, and were most numerous in the south-western 
counties, the Bristol slave-dealers raising the average of Glou- 
cestershire to 24 per cent. and Cornwall coming next with 
21 slaves to every hundred men in the county. The population 
of Devonshire is given as 17,434, but this is with one exception 
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only the male population, and leaves out both women and 
children. There were: 


EE I ik civecrnsestasd tiketiniigaeemnacmnrsseneiein 77 
Pe AIRMEN Sn os 3 cars con eccesanaveecaucaccesaiecesdcusssasias 402 
IEE sncdncinnsvecciseneaieedutebaansiianis chemdisarncasditanies 8070 
NEE. ictuxevtiecteishveudeaitntiaiiianiinindieratasupadentn sees 4847 
Cotarii, in some way distinguished from them ............ 19 
Coscez, who paid rent as well as service ............00000 70 


Coliberti, who held their freedom of tenure ............... 32 
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by three ploughs. 
one plough, and the villeins have one virgate and two ploughs. 
the Bishop has four villeins, and four bordars, and 64 sheep; and it 
is worth yearly 15 shillings; and this (manor) is part of the sustenance 
of the Canons, 
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Burgenses, citizens, in Barnstaple ...............sseeeeeeeees 67 
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- a Luperige (N. Huish) ............... I 

= 5 IT sis siciiiactniinvetennitiannnidaiie 13 

- ‘9 NIN iis diwivinccanemmivnnys 4 

‘i “a PN hits ciusndinnedicmexdinuaracs 110 
Homines, including Feuditories ................:ssseeeeeeeees 3 
Francigenz, Normans, as distinguished from Angli ...... 3 
Ferrarii, iron-workers, not Carpenters...........ssseeeeeeeeee 4 
Fabri, smiths either in wood Or iron ...........eceeeeeeeeees 2 
ast RRE TAN RAMEE toc gees Sy ccia Salsasien xaaeleneis'ss4uS ov ees ena eos ss 48 
Servi, slaves who tilled the land...............ssscscssseseees 3294 
PCH ArGECINGIC SIAVS 5... ccascesessscaccaceascosvacsolbs ceeees I 


Mr. Seebohm calculates that at the time of the Domesday 
| Survey about five millions of acres were under the plough in 
England, and this is from one-third to one-half the arable 
acreage now. 

An example or two from our own neighbourhood! may 
serve to enable us to realize the condition of Devonshire 800 


years ago. 


The Exeter Domesday says: 


Bishop Osbern has a manor called St. Mary Church, which Bishop 
Leofric held on the day on which King Edward was (alive) and 
dead, and it rendered geld for two virgates. These can be ploughed 


There the Bishop has in demesne one virgate and 
There 


As Leofric was the first Bishop of Exeter, we may presume 
that this manor in St. Mary Church was the origin of the 
vicarage being in the gift of the Chapter of Exeter. 
remains of the Bishop of Exeter's manor-house at Paignton 
still exist. 


The 


We find 


| Bishop Osbern has a manor called Paignton (Peintona), which 
i Bishop Leofric held on the day on which King Edward was alive 


i and dead, and it rendered geld for twenty hides. 
i ploughed by 60 ploughs. 
h hides and eight ploughs; and the villeins have 14 hides and forty- 


These can be 
Of them the Bishop has in demesne six 


ii 1 The author was living at St. Mary Church, near Torquay, when this paper 
It would be easy to find examples from any other locality, 


ea 





was written. 
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two ploughs. There the Bishop has 52 villeins, and 40 bordars, and 
36 servi, and five swineherds who render 50 swine, and four pack- 
horses, and a salt-work which renders ten pence, and 20 head of cattle, 
and 16 pigs, 350 sheep, and 41 acres of wood, and 18 acres of meadow, 
and 40 of pasture; and it is worth yearly fifty pounds; and when he 
received it, it was worth thirteen pounds. 


The Committee of the Devonshire Association, in their 
reprint of the Devonshire Domesday, have translated servi 
by the word serfs. But it must be remembered that the vz//anz, 
and Jdordarii were also serfs, though not slaves. The servi 
were perhaps slaves holding land, and thus in the process 
of becoming serfs. The Saxons called the vz//ani by the name 
of “gebur,” and the land held in villenage was called “ geneat- 
land,” and sometimes “Gafol-land.” The servz, or slaves, were 
called “ theows.” 

Mr. Seebohm quotes from a Saxon MS. dialogue of Aelfric a 
passage which sheds much light on the condition of a “theow” 
in the tenth century. The “theow” is a ploughman, or 
“yrthling :” 


“ What sayest thou, ploughman? How dost thou do thy work ?” 

“Oh, my lord, hard do I work. I go out at day-break driving the 
oxen to field, and I yoke them to the plough. Nor is it everso hard 
winter that I dare loiter at home, for fear of my lord, but the oxen 
yoked, and the ploughshare and coulter fastened to the plough, every 
day must I plough a full acre or more.” 

“ Hast thou any comrade ?” 

“I have a boy driving the oxen with an iron goad, who also is 
hoarse with cold and shouting.” 

“What more dost thou in the day?” 

“‘ Verily then I do more. I must fill the’ bin of the oxen with hay, 
and water them, and carry out the dung. Ha! ha! hard work it is, 
hard work it is! because I am not free.”} 


“Perhaps,” Mr. Seebohm remarks, “some day his lord will 
provide him with an outfit of oxen, give him a yard-land, and 
make him into a‘gebur’ instead of a‘theow.’ This at least 
seems to be his yearning.” 

The Rectitudines, or “the services due from various persons,” 
a Saxon work of the tenth century, gives details of the services 
due to the king from the “thane” who held his land by military 
tenure, which included (1) the obligation to attend the king in 
his military expeditions, (2) to assist in building his castles, or 

1 Op. cit. p. 166. 
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“burh-bot,” (3) to maintain the bridges, or “brig-bote.” The 
“geneat’s” services are very similar to those of the villein 
under Edward the First. The cottiers’ services are like those of 
the bordar in the later times. From passages in King Alfred’s 
works, Mr. Seebohm is able to give a fairly complete idea of the 
way in which the Saxon manors were formed out of the “ folk- 
land,” originally held by the king as conqueror : 


The young thane, with his lord’s permission, makes a clearing in 
the forest, building his log hut and then other log huts for his servants. 
At first it is forest game on which he lives. By-and-bye the cluster of 
huts becomes a little hamlet of homesteads. He provides his servants 
with their outfits of oxen, and they become his “‘geburs.” The cleared 
land is measured out by rods into acres. The acres ploughed by the 
common plough are allotted in rotation to the yard-lands. A new 
hamlet has grown up in the royal forest, or in the outlying woods of an 
old 4am or manor. In the meantime the king perhaps rewards his 
industrious thane, who had made the clearing in his forest, with a 
grant of the estate with the village upon it, as his boc-land for ever, 
and it becomes a manor; or the lord of the old manor, of which it is 
a hamlet, grants to him the inheritance, and the hamlet becomes a 
subject manor held of the higher lord. (p. 172.) 


Sir Thomas Smith has told us in general terms how the 
emancipation of slaves was affected, but it is interesting to mark 
the actual process, in the ancient records of England. 

The Penitential of Archbishop Theodore (670—690) enacts : 


If a man leads astray his slave-girl, he shall set her free, and do 
penance for six months. 


A whole section is devoted to regulations on slaves,! from which 
it appears that— 


1. A father compelled by necessity has the power of giving into 
slavery his son for seven years, after which he has no power of doing so 
without the consent of the son. 

2. A youth of fourteen can make himself a slave. 

3. It is not lawful for a man to take away from his slave the money 
which he has acquired by his own labour. 


A little later, about 692, one of the Dooms of Ine King of 
Wessex enacts : 


If a theowman work on a Sunday by his lord’s command, let him 


1 Lib. ii. c. xiii, De servis et ancillis, 
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be free; and let the lord pay xxx. shillings as wite. But if the theow 
work without his knowledge, let him suffer in his hyde, or in hyde-gyld. 
But if a freeman work on that day without his lord’s command, let 
him forfeit his freedom, or sixty shillings; and let a priest be liable 
two-fold.! 


These laws show that slavery was deeply engrained in the 
habits of the Saxons. They had enslaved the whole population 
of Britain, and they used even to sell their own children into 
slavery. In time the firm though gentle pressure of Christian 
influence first mitigated the evil, and then gradually obliterated 
it. A letter of Archbishop Brihtwald, Theodore’s successor 
in 709, to Forthere, Bishop of Sherborne, shows how tenaciously 
even a monk could maintain his right to a slave, though pressed 
by an Archbishop to surrender it: 


My request, by which I besought in your presence the venerable 
Abbot Beorwald, to grant the redemption of a captive girl, who is 
proved to have relatives in our neighbourhood, has come to nothing, 
though I hoped it would have been granted. Iam now again moved 
by their entreaties, and have deemed it most advantageous to send this 
letter to you by a cousin of the same girl, named Eppa. Hereby I 
implore you yourself to obtain without fail from the aforesaid Abbot, 
his acceptance for the same girl of 300 solidi from the hand of the 
bearer of these presents, and hand her over to him that she may pass 
the rest of her life with her own kindred, not in the sadness of slavery, 
but in the gladness of liberty. And when your benevolence shall have 
brought this affair to pass, you will have a reward from God, and from 
me hearty thanks. And even our brother Beorwald loses by it, in my 
estimation, none of the rights which he justly possesses in her. What 
I ought to have done before, I now beseech you, that when in your 
frequent prayers you make mention of yourself, you would at the same 
time deign to make mention of me. May our Lord Jesus Christ preserve 
your Reverence safely in a prolonged life !* 


This letter, so full of Christian charity, is a pleasing memorial 
of the first Archbishop of Canterbury who was an Englishman. 

In 681, the indefatigable St. Wilfrid, who had once narrowly 
escaped slavery at the hands of the still pagan inhabitants of 
Sussex, nobly repaid them good for evil by preaching to them 
the Gospel, and teaching them how to make fishing-nets. The 


1 Thorpe, vol. i. p. 105. Seealso p. 403, where this is repeated under Canute. 
? Inter Zpist. S. Bonif. n. 7: Jaffe, Monum. Moguntin. 
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South Saxons and their King were converted, and bestowed on 
their Apostle a considerable tract of land, on which St. Wilfrid 
found 250 slaves of both sexes. Bede says, “He not only 
saved them by baptizing them from the slavery of the devil, but 
by giving them all their liberty he also delivered them from the 
yoke of slavery to man.”! Five years later, Ceadwalla, the 
warlike young King of Wessex, who though not yet a Christian, 
conceived a great veneration for St. Wilfrid, vowed, when he 
rushed to the slaughter of the Jutes, who inhabited the Isle of 
Wight, that he would give a quarter of the island to the God of 
Wilfrid. He kept his vow, and Wilfrid found himself the owner 
of 300 families, whom he emancipated, and instructed in the 
Faith, appointing one of his clergy to be their pastor. Mr.Green, 
in his short history, thus sums up the chief steps by which 
slavery was uprooted from its tenacious hold on the Saxons : 


Slavery was gradually disappearing before the efforts of the Church. 
Theodore had denied Christian burial to the kidnapper, and prohibited 
the sale of children by their parents after the age of seven. Egbert 
of York punished any sale of child or kinsfolk with excommunication. 
The murder of a slave by lord or mistress, though no crime in the 
eye of the State, became a sin for which penance was due to the 
Church. . . . Athelstan gave the slave-class a new rank in the realm 
by extending to it the same principles of mutual responsibility for crime 
which were the basis of Srder among the free. Manumissions became 
frequent in wills, as the clergy taught that such a gift was a boon to 
the soul of the dead. At the Synod of Calcuith, the bishops bound 
themselves to free at their decease all serfs on their estates who had 
been reduced to serfdom by want or crime. Usually the slave was 
set free before the altar or in the church-porch, and the Gospel-book 
bore written on its margins the record of his emancipation.* 


The Book of the Bodmin Gospels, now in the British 
Museum, a MS. of the ninth century, bears on its fly-leaves the 
records of some fifty of these manumissions, extending from 
A.D. 941 to 1043, granted at the altar of St. Petroc. Here are 
a few examples at random: 


These are the names of those people: Huna and his sister Dolo, 
whom Byrhtflaed set free for the redemption of her soul on the Altar 
of St. Petroc, before these witnesses: Leofric, priest; Budda, priest ; 
Morhaytho, priest; Devi, priest; Hresmen, deacon; Custentin, lay- 


gs Oe ee 2 History of English People, p. §4. 
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man ; Wurlowen, layman: that they may have their liberty with their 
seed for ever. And cursed be he who shall infringe this liberty. 

Bishop Wulfsige set free Inaprost with his sons for the soul of King 
Edgar, and for his own soul, before these witnesses: Byrhsige, priest ; 
Electus, priest; Abel, priest; Morhatho, deacon; Canretho, deacon; 
Riol, deacon. 

These are the names of the sons, Wurcon, Athan, Junerth, 
Worfothu, Guruaret, whose sons, and grandsons, and all their posterity, 
defended themselves upon oath, by permission of King Edgar, because, 
by the accusation of evil men, their fathers were said to have been 
villeins (coconi) of the King: Comoere, the Bishop, witness ; witness, 
fElfsie, priest; witness, Dofagan; witness, March ; witness, AZlfnoth ; 
witness, Byrhtsie, priest; witness, Mitcuuth, priest; witness, Abel, 
priest.} 


Lingard gives some examples of freedom being purchased : 


Elfry the Red bought himself out for one pound. Brightmer 
purchased the freedom of himself, his wife A¢lgiva, their children and 
grandchildren, for two pounds. Siwin bought Sydefleda into perpetual 
freedom for five shillings and some pence. ®gilmzer bought Sethfryth 
for three mancuses, to be free after the death of himself and his wife.? 


On the other hand, slaves were sold during the whole of the 
Saxon period like cattle. A slave was usually valued at four 
times as much as an ox. 


John bought Gunilda from Gada for half a pound of silver, and gave 
her to the Church of St. Peter. Wulfric bought Elfgitha for half a pound. 
Egilsig bought Wynric for an yre of gold.° 


The Danes carried away into slavery numbers of the 
inhabitants of the countries they ravaged ; but it is remarkable 
that the Danish settlements in England are precisely those 
districts in which, at the time of the Doomsday Survey, there 
were extremely few slaves, and a large proportion of freemen. 
William of Malmesbury tells us that the mother of the cele- 
brated Earl Godwin “was in the habit of purchasing companies 
of slaves in England, and sending them to Denmark; more 
especially girls, whose beauty and age rendered them more 
valuable, that she might accumulate money by this horrid 
traffic.” He says that she “paid the penalty of her cruelty, 
being killed by a stroke of lightning.”* He also mentions that 
the Saxons made money by their female slaves, by selling them 
for infamous purposes.? So inveterate was the habit of slavery 

1 Oliver, Monasticon Exon. pp. 431—433- 
2 Lingard, i. c. vii. p. 418, note. * Lye, App. v. 4 Chron. ii. c. 13. ° Lb. iii. 
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in the Saxon race, that as late as 1102, in a Council held in 
London under St. Anselm, it was necessary to pass a canon, 
expressly forbidding : 


That any one presume henceforth in any way to carry on that 
nefarious merchandise, in which up to this time men in England have 
been accustomed to be sold like brute animals.! 


The Bristol merchants were the worst offenders in this 
respect ; their agents travelled all over the country, giving the 
highest price for pregnant women, and shipping them off to 
Ireland, where they were sure of a ready market. In vain did 
the magistrates strive to repress this infamous trade. At length, 
St. Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, one of the greatest preachers 
of his day, visited Bristol year after year, and used all his efforts 
to induce them to give up the practice. He then took up his 
abode in the town for some months, and preached every Sunday 
against the barbarity and wickedness of the dealers in slaves. 
At last the merchants were convinced, and in their guild 
solemnly bound themselves to renounce the traffic. One of 
the members soon afterwards violated his engagement, and was 
punished by the loss of his eyes. 

William the Conqueror not only confirmed the laws already 
cited in favour of the slaves, but facilitated their manumission. 
Thus: c 


We forbid that any one sell a man out of the country. But if any 
one wishes to make his slave free, let him lead him by the hand to the 
sheriff in full session, and hand him over to him, and by manumission 
grant him quit-claim from the yoke of servitude, and show him free ways, 
and gates, and hand him the arms of freedom, viz., a lance and sword ; 
then shall he be made a free man. 


The next law opens another door for freedom : 


Also, if slaves shall have remained without denunciation for a year 
and a day in our cities, or boroughs, or walled towns, or castles, from 
that day forward they shall become free, and shall be for ever freed from 
the yoke of bondage.’ 


It thus appears that, as far as it is possible to go back in the 
history of the Anglo-Saxons in this country, we meet with the 
same distinctions between slaves and serfs that we saw in Gaul, 
when the Franks and Germans had settled themselves in the 


1 Can, 28. 2 Thorpe, Zavws, i. pp. 493, 494- 
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land. Those distinctions existed all over the Roman Empire ; 
and as these barbarians established themselves permanently in 
the countries that they conquered, they learned to admire and 
adopt the wise legislation of the Roman law, as reformed by 
Christianity, and preserved in the Codes of Theodosius and 
Justinian. Britain, in the fourth and fifth centuries, formed no 
exception to the rest of the Roman Empire; although, during 
the period that elapsed between the departure of the Roman 
legions and the fatal invitation of King Vortigern to the 
Saxons, the orderly condition of a Roman colony must have 
given place to a state of considerable confusion. The Romano- 
British villas, which became the manors of later times, were 
exposed to the plundering inroads of Picts, and Scots or Irish, 
who carried off into slavery many of the inhabitants. Before 
examining the social condition of the British or Welsh as they 
were afterwards called, it will be useful to consider the condition 
of Ireland with regard to slavery. 























Johu Davis, the Navigator. 


—— 


MOST even of those whose knowledge of geography has steadily 
diminished since their school-days will remember the name, and 
in a general way the situation, of Davis Straits; but few, we 
should suppose, know much about the gallant and patriotic 
adventurer whose name is there commemorated. And yet he 
was among the very first in his profession when that profession 
held a higher place in the world’s esteem than it has ever since 
attained to. He lived from 1550 to 1605, during the Elizabethan 
era, when an immense impulse had been given to European 
thought and action by foreign discovery, and when England 
had just begun to recognize and rejoice in her strength, and to 
employ it against her powerful rivals on the seas. Such sailors 
as were distinguished for courage or success, as Davis, Drake, 
and Hawkins, enjoyed the friendship of nobles and the favour of 
the Sovereign, while gentlemen of high birth and great pos- 
sessions, like George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and many otkers, invested their wealth in these ex- 
ploring expeditions, and even abandoned their brilliant lives at 
Court in order to fit out a ship and accompany it to the New 
World. 

Englishmen are very justly proud of this brilliant era in 
their history. There are, however, grave stains upon it which 
many writers, following the author of Westward Ho, endeavour 
to excuse or even to glorify. As Scott observes, many of these 
distinguished seamen, such as Drake, Hawkins, and others, were 
simply pirates. They attacked Spanish ships in time of peace, 
and, when satisfaction was demanded by the Spanish Govern- 
ment from Queen Elizabeth, she openly patronized and rewarded 
them. At the beginning of the nineteenth century Morocco 
was attacked by the navy of England. Why was this? Because 
Morocco behaved towards other nations in this century as 
England behaved towards Spain in the sixteenth. The mission 
of the British navy on this occasion was simply the mission of 
the Grand Armada when it set forth for England. There was, 


1 A Life of John Davis, the Navigator, By Clements R. Markham. G. Phillip 
and Son. 
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however, one point of difference between the two undertakings— 
a difference of a nature that always affects the writing of 
history. The British navy was successful, the Grand Armada 
was not. 

We make these remarks in reference to the statement made 
by Mr. Markham, that Drake, and Elizabeth in supporting him, 
acted in the cause of civil and religious liberty. We shall not 
challenge this excuse, not that we admit it, but because the life 
of John Davis is free from the acts of gross cruelty and in- 
justice that are to be found in the lives of most of the great 
seamen of the time, not only from England, but from other 
countries as well. He was a man who sought in all his achieve- 
ments to add to the prosperity and glory of his country rather 
than his own personal advantage, and his natural disposition 
led him to attain these ends by increasing the general know- 
ledge of geography and navigation, and so facilitating commerce, 
rather than by embracing a life of warfare, although on more 
than one occasion he showed great courage and readiness in the 
face of danger. 

He was born at Sandridge, on the left bank of the Dart. 
His father was a yeoman, but the seamen whom the spirit of 
that age called to occupy places of distinction were of all 
degrees of rank and birth. Many came from that coast, many 
even from his own immediate neighbourhood. Amongst others 
mentioned by the authors of this work, were Carew and Walter 
Raleigh, who were nearly of the same age, and were probably 
the companions of John Davis and his brother in their youth. 
They were destined to meet again in later life, and to assist 
each other in achievements that have made the name of one at 
least of them immortal. In the same locality lived also the 
brothers John, Adrian, and Humphrey Gilbert. Sir Humphrey 

wrote a work on the North-West Passage, a work of great 
importance, which had its effect on subsequent seekers. His 
theory was that America was an island, and that by sailing 
around its northern coast a passage might be discovered to the 
Indies, secured from all interference on the part of the Spaniards. 
He sailed to discover it himself and perished. Longfellow gives 
us in his poem the brave last words of this brave man : 


He stood beside the helm, 
The book was in his hand. 
“Do not fear, Heaven is near,” 
He said, “ by water as by land.” 
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On January 24, 1584, Dr. Dee, a very learned mathematician 
and philosopher, John Davis, and Adrian Gilbert met Sir Francis 
Walsingham, the Secretary of State. “Only we four were 
secret,” we learn from Dr. Dee, “and we. made Mr. Secretarie 
privie of the North-West Passage, and all charts and rutters 
were agreed upon in general.” A very interesting account of 
the different sources of information which were then available to 
the members of this conclave is given us by Mr. Markham. 
There was the map of Antonio Zeno, a Venetian traveller, 
dating from about 1380. A descendant of Zeno’s when a 
child tore this, with many valuable letters, into fragments ; but 
coming across these at a later age, he recognized their im- 
portance and pieced them together, and, adding some con- 
jectural emendations, he published the result. This map, it 
must be added, was the source of many errors which influenced 
mariners and map producers for a long time afterwards. There 
were also the travels of the Cabots, of Frobisher, and of Sir 
H. Gilbert mentioned above, and of many others. 

Davis was not only an able and practical seaman, but 
he possessed, as he afterwards showed, greater scientific ability 
than any English seaman who appeared before his time. Sir 
Walter Raleigh was then at the height of his great good 
fortune at Court. Gilbert was his half-brother and Davis his 
ancient playfellow. When the project of seeking for the North- 
West Passage was proposed to him, he not only supported it 
himself, but procured the assistance of the rich merchant Master 
Wm. Sanderson, who “gave liberal aid to the proposed ex- 
pedition. He superintended all the preparations, advanced the 
largest share of the funds, while his relative Mr. John James 
went out as supercargo to represent the great merchant’s 
interests.” With such efficient aid the expedition was soon 
fitted out. Davis sailed from Dartmouth in June, 1585, in 
command of two vessels, the Sunshine and the Moonshine. 

In three weeks they arrived near the coast of Greenland. 
“A mighty great roaring was heard,” which was afterwards 
found to proceed from a stream of pack-ice, but owing to a 
dense fog nothing could be seen. “Next day the fog arose, 
and the rugged mountains of Greenland, covered with snow, 
stood out before them, a wide extent of pack-ice intervening 
between the ships and the shore. Davis called it the ‘Land of 
Desolation, for, as he said, ‘ the irksome noise of the ice and the 
loathsome view of the shore bred strange conceits amongst us.’ ” 
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They sailed from this, rounded Cape Farewell, and landed at a 
place which he called Gilbert Sound. Here Captain Davis 
came in contact with the Eskimo. “ Hearing the shouting and 
the noise, Captain Bruton and Master Ellis, of the MJoonshine, 
manned their boats, took their four musicians on board, and 
hurried to rescue their chief or co-operate in his attempt to 
conciliate the natives. When they arrived Captain Davis 
caused the musicians to play while he and his companions 
danced and made signs of friendship.” By this means they 
succeeded in establishing friendly relations. They observed 
their signs, established perfect confidence, and purchased kayaks 
and native clothing. Truly Davis was justified in concluding 
that the Eskimos were a tractable people. 

In this and two successive voyages Davis explored the coast 
of Greenland as far as a huge cliff, which they named “ Sander- 
son his Hope ”—that is, of a North-West Passage. There was 
“no ice towards the north, but a great sea, free, large, very salt 
and blue, and of an insearchable depth.” An adverse wind 
prevented them from pursuing further this discovery. He 
crossed the north of Davis Strait, or the south of Baffin’s Bay, 
through a channel in the floating ice, and, sailing downwards, 
explored the coast of what was afterwards called Baffin Land. 
He examined the interior of Cumberland Gulf and crossed 
Hudson Strait, through which Hudson afterwards sailed to 
discover Hudson’s Bay, the Mediterranean of America, as it 
has been called. This was called on the Molyneux globe and 
on the new map of 1599, “ The furious overfall.” Davis says 
in his log: “We fell into a mighty race, where an island of ice 
was carried by the force of the current as fast as our bark could 
sail. We saw the sea falling into the gulf with a mighty over- 
fal, and roring, with divers circular motions like whirlepooles, in 
such sort as forcible streams passe on thorow the arches of 
bridges.” Very much fish was carried back, discoveries were 
made of very great interest, and as it promised, and was after- 
wards proved, of great commercial importance, the scientific 
observations, which Davis made constantly and carefully, were 
of no less value. These included observations on the variation 
of the compass and on the magnetic dip, which had been 
recently discovered. But this was the last of Davis’ Arctic 
voyages. The danger arising to the country from the threatened 
Spanish Invasion required all the exertions of Englishmen to 
stave it off. 
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The great Armada was prepared by enormous exertions on 
the part of Philip the Second of Spain. It consisted of 129 
vessels manned by 8,000 sailors and 1,000 gentlemen volunteers, 
and 72 galleys rowed by 2,080 galley slaves. It was under the 
command of the Duke of Medina Sidonia. It is interesting to 
learn that “ Maurice Fitzgerald, Caly O’Connor, and other Irish 
rebels” were amongst the 20,000 soldiers who were on the fleet. 
The war had arisen from the support given by Elizabeth to the 
Netherlands in their struggles for freedom against the power of 
Spain. It would seem that the struggles for freedom of a certain 
country not far from the west of England did not awaken so 
much sympathy with Queen Elizabeth. Lord Howard took 
command of the English fleet; Drake, Hawkins, Seymour, 
Raleigh appear as commanders under him ; the eager patriotism 
of the nation showed itself in their expenditure of private 
treasure as well as of life ; after well-fought battles, in which 
the English had the advantage, a terrible tempest completed 
the defeat and ruin of the Spaniards—all this is known to every 
Englishman. Captain Davis commanded a small vessel, and 
appears to have been of much use in surveying and furnishing a 
chart of the Channel. After the defeat of the Armada, Davis 
fitted out a vessel called the Drake, and joined the squadron 
which the young Earl of Cumberland had prepared for a priva- 
teering expedition against the Spaniards. 

We gain some insight into the nature of the semi-independent 
warfare waged by vessels of opposed States by considering the 
history of this expedition. The Earl proceeded to the Azores 
challenging every ship he met, fighting those that did not 
submit: to be searched, dismissing friends, making prizes of 
Spaniards and French leaguers, and seizing property belonging 
to an enemy. This, however, was all fair, at least now that 
there was war between England and Spain, and therefore we 
do, as we said before, separate Davis from those who practised 
piracy like Drake and others. 

The squadron returned with a large amount of treasure, and 
Davis was now a rich man. But the great object of his life was 
not to acquire riches, but to do some great deed which should 
increase the wealth and power of England, and establish his own 
fame as a great navigator. The discovery of a North-West 
Passage to the Indies still engaged him, but he now undertook a 
new method of seeking for it. Magellan had sailed through the 
Strait to the south of the American Continent which is known 
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by his name. He struck across the Pacific for the Indies, but 
was murdered by the natives of certain islands where he landed. 
Sebastian Cano, who succeeded to the command, was the first 
to circumnavigate the globe. On a subsequent occasion he 
attempted to repeat this exploit, but he died while sailing 
through the midst of the Pacific, and was there buried. 

The first Englishman that circumnavigated the globe was 
Sir Francis Drake, the second was Thomas Cavendish. Drake 
sailed northward as far as 48° N. along the west coast of 
America. An able seaman and a diligent student of the 
history, manners, and customs of the Peruvians, Pedro Sar- 
miento de Gamboa, had been captured and brought to England, 
where he met and formed a close friendship with Sir Walter 
Raleigh. He was presented to the Queen, and was afterwards 
honourably dismissed without ransom. The information that 
he imparted made Englishmen acquainted with the recent acqui- 
sitions of the Spaniards on the west coast of America. 

All this drew Davis to consider the possibility of entering 
the North-West Passage from the west instead of from the east, 
and with this intent he joined himself to Thomas Cavendish, 
who was organizing a new expedition. The ships engaged in 
this were the Deszre, owned by Cavendish, the Dainty by A. 
Gilbert and Davis, the Lezcester, the Roebuck, and the Black 
Pinnace, the latter a small craft. Davis was induced unfor- 
tunately to take command of the Deszre, which was manned by 
sailors unknown to him, instead of the Daznty. He only con- 
sented on the express condition that on arriving at California 
he was to have the Dainty and the Black Pinnace, and to sail 
away from the others to seek for the North-West Channel. 
They set sail from Plymouth on August 25, 1591. 

This voyage was disastrous throughout. The crew of the 
Dainty deserted with that vessel, leaving their captain, Randolph 
Cotton, while he was dining on board the Roebuck. Cavendish 
had been on board the Lezcester, but he came on board the 
Desire bitterly complaining of the crew of the other vessel. He 
seems to have been a man of a selfish and overbearing dis- 
position, with scarcely a single quality of a good commander. 
On more than one occasion he landed all the sick of the vessel 
he commanded and left them to perish. He probably had some 
hand in the desertion of the Dainty, which had the effect of 
leaving Captain Davis in his power. He despaired of achieving 
the end of the expedition, being daunted by the terrible cold 
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and snowstorms that were met with at Cape Forward. Not 
being able to induce Davis to retreat, he returned to his own 
ship, the Lezcester. Finally, without warning the others, he set 
sail for England, but died on the way home, leaving a letter in 
which he accused Davis of deserting him. 

Davis was now at Port Desire, on the east coast of Patagonia, 
for the ships had all withdrawn by command of Cavendish from 
the Strait in order that they might get supplies at Brazil, and 
then return to the Strait. Their sails and rigging were 
wretchedly worn, a mutiny nearly broke out, but was dis- 
covered by Davis, who forgave the mutineers. After two 
months Davis concluded that Cavendish had gone through the 
Strait without touching at Port Desire, and he prepared to 
follow. In spite of furious storms they succeeded in getting 
through the Strait, but when in the Pacific such a gale arose 
as left them no choice but to retrace their path. They succeeded 
in weathering Cape Pillar, and in six hours they had run twenty- 
five leagues into the Strait. 

The long-suffering crew reached Port Desire on October 31, 
1592. There they refitted, as far as possible, their vessel, and 
killed and salted 19,000 penguins. They sailed from this in 
December on their way to England. Having landed a boat’s 
crew on the island of Placencia, off the coast of Brazil, they 
were attacked by a bod of Portuguese and Indians, and all 
were massacred but two. Out of seventy-six souls who set sail 
from England in the Desire there remained but twenty-seven. 
The rest of their voyage is thus described : 


Now commenced a tale of horror such as is not surpassed in the 
annals of the sea. The penguins turned out to have been insufficiently 
cured. A loathsome and hideous worm began to form in the corrupting 
flesh and multiplied prodigiously. Then, after they had crossed the 
line, the scurvy broke out in a most malignant form. The burning 
sun poured its rays on the miserable men like a helmet of polished 
steel. Their bodies began to swell and they could scarcely breathe. 
Davis exerted himself to the utmost. Though scarcely able to speak 
for sorrow, he exhorted the poor stricken creatures to have patience 
and like dutiful children to accept the chastisements of God. Some 
went raving mad and died in frightful pain. The master fought it out 
bravely, and was just able to crawl about. Captain Cotton and 
Mr. James were in like case. Davis and a boy alone remained in 
perfect health. These five had to work the ship, for the eleven survivors 
of the crew were unable to move. The captain and master took turns 
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at the helm and managed to trim the sprit-sail with the help of the 
other three. The rest of the sails were all blown away. “Thus as lost 
wanderers upon the sea, it pleased God that we arrived at Berehaven in 
Ireland on June 11, 1593, and there ran the ship on shore.” Thence 
Davis proceeded in a fishing-boat to Padstow in Cornwall. 

When Davis returned to his home at Dartmouth he had lost 
all the wealth that his former voyages had brought to him. He 
was wearied both in frame and mind, and needed rest. But the 
news of another misfortune awaited him. His wife had deserted 
him for a scoundrel. Broken down by this last stroke, he for 
several years left the sea and lived at home. While there he 
occupied himself in writing a book which he called the Seaman’s 
Secrets, a practical work on navigation. It seems strange to us 
who look upon the Spaniards as unlearned in modern science, 
and especially in mathematical science, to learn that during the 
Elizabethan era they were not only the greatest navigators, but 
had produced the most able thinkers and writers on scientific 
navigation. And this, it may comfort some Protestants to know, 
was during the period when the Inquisition was most active. 
The Seaman's Secrets had a very great effect in changing all 
this, and in making the English not only the most daring and 
successful, but also the most scientific race of navigators. Davis 
also invented the backstaff, an instrument for observing the 
latitude, which was universally used until Hadley’s sextant was 
invented. 

The next three voyages of Davis were very important and 
interesting, but we have little room for them. In the first he 
was the chief pilot of a Dutch expedition to the East Indies 
(1591—1600). This sailed from Zeeland to Brazil, from this to 
the Cape of Good Hope, then to Madagascar and to Sumatra. 
The captain was drunken and dissolute, the crew disorderly, the 
discipline to the mind of the English pilot was very relaxed. 
While at Sumatra the King of Achen at first received them with 
a show of hospitality, but afterwards attempted to kill the crews 
and take possession of the vessels. The captain and many 
sailors were killed, but the vessels got away through our hero’s 
prudence and quickness of mind. They then returned to 
Europe. 

Immediately on returning to England, Davis was offered the 
position of chief pilot to an important expedition, which was 
already equipped and about to start. This was to be the first 
voyage of the East India Company, which had been lately 
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founded by many merchants and noblemen of England, who 
subscribed £72,000 with the object of establishing a direct 
trade with the East Indies. The voyage was a great com- 
mercial success, but other consequences of a mighty nature were 
to arise from it that could not then have been foreseen. From 
it arose the British Empire in India. 

The last voyage of the great seaman was made also to the 
Indies, but not with the East India Company. Sir Edward 
Michelbourne was a subscriber to the Company, but for some 
reason not known to us was expelled from it. He then obtained 
from King James a license to discover and trade with China and 
Japan, and induced Davis to be his pilot. They set sail ina 
ship named the Zzger, accompanied by a pinnace called the 
Tiger's Whelp. After a prosperous voyage they arrived at the 
coast of Malacca, where they fell in with a junk manned by a 
crowd of pirates, They had wrecked their own vessel, and had 
taken the one they now possessed by force, murdering all its 
crew. This story was frankly told to Michelbourne when he 
met with them. The English treated these ruffians with much 
kindness and civility during several days while they were 
together. All the while the Japanese were planning the murder 
of the Englishmen, that they might get possession of their 
vessels and abandon the unseaworthy ship that they were then 
sailing in. An order came from Michelbourne to search the 
junk. The Japanese did not seem to resent this, but looked on, 
conversing in groups and arranging their plans. Davis while 
conducting the search did not deprive them of their arms, 
although Michelbourne had advised him to do so. Suddenly 
the attack came. 

The Englishmen on the junk were all killed or driven over- 
board. A number of Japanese who were on board the Ziger 
rushed upon Captain Davis as he was coming out of the gun- 
room. He received six or seven wounds, any one of which 
would have proved mortal. Michelbourne rallied the rest of the 
crew, and with them jumped into the waist and attacked the 
pirates. These retreated to the cabin, and held out there for 
four hours, not one asking for life. At last two culverins were 
brought to bear upon them, and they were blown to pieces. 
The Ziger and the pinnace then returned to England. Captain 
Davis died on December 27, 1607, in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age. 

Davis was not one of the ordinary discoverers that the time 
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presents us with. He had a character which elevated him above 
them, and which bears in many respects a resemblance to that 
of Columbus. Like him, he had set before him a task to be 
accomplished—the finding of the North-West Passage; and 
like him, he pursued this object through many years, indifferent 
to fame and fortune, with a quiet patience which accomplished 
things of importance and difficulty which the mere desire of 
some present advantage never could have brought to pass. As 
a scientific observer he was the first man of his age. He united 
scientific knowledge to practical ability and immense experience, 
‘ and had besides an enthusiasm for his subject that kept him 
constantly on the look-out for fresh facts that could throw 
additional light upon it. Constantly in hand with his desire for 
knowledge and its great stimulus was his love for his country 
and his desire for her prosperity. 

His work was carried out after his death by many dis- 
tinguished sailors. Perhaps amongst all these William Baffin 
was the most eminent. He made many voyages to the Arctic 
regions, and in his fifth and most important voyage he dis- 
covered and explored the great bay which bears his name, and 
which lies just beyond the furthest point that Davis had suc- 
ceeded in reaching—that is, “Sanderson his Hope.” He was, 
like Davis, a diligent astronomical and scientific observer. He 
was killed while with an expedition of the English to help the 
Persians against the Portuguese. 

But before this Hudson had passed the furious waterfall 
described by Davis, and had explored the lower part of Hudson’s 
Bay. He had discovered, amongst other discoveries, the present 
site of New York. But his crew mutinied, and turned him with 
some companions into an open boat. They were never heard 
of more. 

The long and interesting story of Arctic discovery has come 
down into the present century. We have not space to pursue 
it further. Many names are connected with it distinguished by 
their abilities or by their generous courage, by their misfortunes 
or by their success in discovery. Their lives are told in 
Hacklyut or in Purchas, or in more modern works. They have 
followed up and perfected the work that was so well begun by 
the greatest of them, the discoverer of Sanderson’s Hope, the 
writer of the Seaman's Secrets, the diligent searcher for the 
North-West Passage, John Davis, the Navigator. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
FOREIGN ELEMENTS. 


































Hiow quiet Glencoonoge was for the next week or two! The 
days succeeded one another with sweet monotony. At no time 
of the year had the weather been more settled than it was this 
Martinmas ; and bright skies looked down upon the fickle 
mountains that changed their aspect all day long, now covered 
with a haze, now clothed with a purple glow, or, after the early 
sunset, throwing out from their darker sides a blue-black gloom. 
Slowly the foliage in the glen ran its round of changing colours ; 
and stealthily the mountain-ash, first to lose its leaves, raised 
here and there its ghastly skeleton arms pale above the dying 
bloom of other trees, as if invoking equality of judgment upon 
them. Hardly a breath of wind ruffled the waters of the 
sheltered inland sea; nor was the Atlantic itself, which could 
be easily seen from very high ground, much more troubled. 
The year was old, and quiet brooded over its close ; quiet made 
more intense by the faint sounds that broke the stillness—the 
cry of the curlew and the flapping of its wings, as it skimmed 
over the surface of the lake; or the rustle of the squirrel, as, 
startled by some footfall, it flitted across the pathway, and 
scrambled with the fleetness of a shadow into the security 
of some high bough. 

So many days had passed in succession without the 
appearance of a new face at “The Harp,” that the household 
had altogether fallen out of the expectant mood. The book- 
keeper had availed herself of this leisure to look around and see 
what there was that wanted doing about the house; and Conn 
Hoolahan had been pretty fully occupied in putting panes of 
glass here and there in the windows, in whitewashing ceilings, 
in painting wood-work, in trimming shrubs, and nailing up the 
overgrown rose-tree. Under his apt hands, all the book-keeper’s 
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plans for renewal and reform had been accomplished with a 
rapidity their authoress had not foreseen. So she had now 
plenty of time for the reading or the sewing of which she 
appeared to be fond; and she used her opportunities to the 
utmost, sitting most of the day in the window of the bar, or of 
the inner office. Sometimes of an afternoon she would bring 
her work out into the air, and read or sew upon her favourite 
seat, or pace up and down the road in front of the inn. 
Ordinarily, Conn was not far off. His active temperament 
would have infused a little more movement into life at the 
inn if he could have had his way; and having failed in 
impressing Mrs. Ennis with his own conviction that there 
never was such a day for a sail or a row, or that a drive 
would do her good and the book-keeper was looking pale 
for want of fresh air, and it would take him no time at all to 
bring out the long boat or fetch down his father’s little horse, 
he would sally out to Miss Johnson, and tell her with a serious 
face that Mrs. Ennis wasn’t herself at all, and urge his panacea ; 
adding with humility that she wasn’t looking too well herself, 
and that a drive or a sail would do her no harm. Though she 
shook her head and continued her pacings to and fro, something 
in Conn’s tone or in the transparency of his pleading tickled 
the book-keeper, and caused her to glance at him for an instant 
with a suppressed smile, and to look thoughtfully after his 
lithe figure as he turned away and moved back to the doorstep. 
There he would seat himself, and fall to work again upon the 
new hurley-stick or whatever other piece of carpentry he had in 
hand, mentally basking the while in the warm remembrance of 
that smile, which had not escaped him. 

Thus disposed, I found them towards the close of one 
afternoon, when after a long ramble I was returning to the inn. 
Loth to interrupt what looked like a silent harmony, I was 
slackening my pace, when the sound of wheels coming from the 
direction in front of me broke the charm. Miss Johnson who, 
self-absorbed, was slowly walking in my direction, stopped 
and looked behind her, and Conn, arresting the motion of 
his knife, pricked up his ears. The next minute an open 
barouche, drawn by two horses, dashed into sight, making for 
the inn-door. What an awakening from idyllic repose! Miss 
Johnson was at once the book-keeper again, and sped into the 
hall. Conn, on the instant, was once more the boots, and 
throwing aside his hurley-stick and his dreams, seized the 
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large bell that stood ready for such occasions behind the 
hall-door, and swung it to and fro, sending loud echoes pealing 
through the house. Old Mrs. Ennis, dozing before her fire, 
woke up and waddled into the hall. Mary Maloney, feeding 
chickens in the yard behind, dropped her apron, and with it all 
the corn, in a flutter, and ran to receive the guests, for wouldn’t 
she have to show “the quality ” to their rooms? 

The alacrity of the household, however, did not apparently 
come up to the requirements of the new-comers. I was by this 
time in the room off the hall called the library, in which there 
was no light but that of the fire; and I saw all the running 
to and fro, and presently the entry of some female forms in 
wraps, followed by several figures in ulsters. 

“Show these ladies to rooms, the best you have,” said the 
taHest of the three men, in a determined voice, to no one in 
particular, as he strode past. 

The book-keeper quietly named some numbers to Mary 
Maloney, who disappeared silently, followed by the two ladies 
who had been talking to Mrs. Ennis; and Mrs. Ennis herself, 
rather frightened at the noise, retreated into her room. 

“Here! Look out! What are you doing?” said the same 
peremptory voice. “All right! that'll do. These belong to the 
ladies, and this is yours, Charley, eh? Here! you! Take them 
together, d’ye hear? Let this go to my room, and that to this 
gentleman’s, and mind” (looking around at vacancy, and speak- 
ing for the benefit of any one whom it might concern) “mind 
you choose good ones. Hallo!” slapping one of his companions 
on the back, “what'll you have, Charley? Arthur, give it a 
name.” 

The book-keeper served them, and returning to her desk 
and opening her folio, made entries to the account of the new 
arrivals; the gentlemen scanning her the while, making sour 
faces at each other, and sipping their several drinks. The one 
who had been giving directions, and who appeared to be the 
moving spirit of the party, was a tall, spare man, it might be 
of about thirty-five years of age, very quick in all his move- 
ments, with sharply-cut features and small keen brown eyes. 
His appearance was decidedly unprepossessing according to my 
thinking ; but some, perhaps, might consider him not ill- 
favoured with his black hair, his olive complexion, and his 
jet-like whiskers, which tapered down from bushiness on his 
fleshless cheeks to sharp points touching his shoulders. 
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Of his two companions the one whom he. had addressed as 
“Arthur” carried his ulster on his arm, and bore himself as 
though he liked to display the modelling of his figure, which 
was well shaped, and set off to advantage by a short, well-made 
shooting jacket. Just at this moment he had an eye-glass stuck 
into one eye, where he kept it with extreme facility and uncon- 
cern. A mephistophelian smile played upon his heavy white 
face, and danger shot out of his gleaming eyes towards the 
busy book-keeper, bent over her desk. “Charley,” the third, 
was probably the oldest of the party—a podgy little fellow, 
rather bald, with a shiny, rubicund, jovial look upon his smooth 
fat face, as if he liked good fare and it agreed with him. Some 
whispered conversation passed between the three. Their glances 
were directed from time to time towards the book-keeper. 
Evidently there was a disposition to indulge in the kind of 
“chaff” usual at such times and places, and occasionally their 
remarks were purposely made audible. But the book-keeper 
was not to be “drawn.” 

“T say, miss,” said ‘Charley’ at last, with affected timidity. 
“T hope you'll give us something nice for dinner.” 

“Dinner will be ready in an hour’s time, sir,” said the book- 
keeper, coldly, in her most business-like way—a manner which 
she could assume at will, and which was peculiarly well-adapted 
to keep familiarity at arm’s length. 

“I say, miss,” with the same mock timidity, “what are we 
going to have for dinner, eh?” 

At this moment Conn returned, having carried up a big 
trunk on his shoulder as if it had been a feather, and at a glance 
from the book-keeper, came round to where she was at work. 

“Attend to these gentlemen,” she said, in an audible tone, 
and then disappeared into the little room beyond the bar. 

“Qh,” cries one, “that’s what I call the cut direct.” 

“It’s clear your style don’t suit, Charley. Your figure’s 
against you. You're a little man, you know. Arthur, you sly 
dog, you didn’t say a word—taking stock, eh ?” 

“ Pretty little creature that!” murmured Mephistopheles as 
they all turned to go upstairs. “ You fellows are in too great 
a hurry. Why did you frighten her away ?” 

They began to-ascend the stairs, when one of them remem- 
bered they didn’t know their rooms. “Here! I say, you 
there!” 

But Conn had detected some slight to the book-keeper, had 
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darted after her into the inner room, and excitedly asked 
“whether any of those scoundrels had annoyed her.” There 
was such a fiery look in his eyes that the book-keeper’s sense of 
humour got the better of her wounded dignity, and she was able 
quite naturally to laugh the matter off. 

“Qh, nonsense! go and show them to their rooms. I hear 
them calling, and be civil to them whatever they may do or 


say.” 

Miss Johnson’s lightest word was a command to poor Conn, 
and he hurried off and led the way upstairs, turning a deaf ear 
to certain sharp inquiries as to what he meant by keeping 
gentlemen waiting. 

“Some new arrivals, and rather noisy ones,” I remarked, as 
I passed the bar. 

“You may well say that, sir,” answered the book-keeper. 
“They speak and act as if the place belonged to them. I only 
hope they won’t come to grief, for there are some hot-blooded 
youths here,” and she told me what Conn had said. 

It was rather curious, and at the same time provoking, to 
see how completely the arrival of that party changed the 
peaceful character of “The Harp.” The visitors, especially the 
men, were persistently aggressive, and made their presence 
unpleasantly felt everywhere and by every one. The tone of 
authority adopted’ at the moment of first setting foot within the 
inn, was kept up the same evening, an hour later, at dinner, 
when from beginning to end they never ceased to call and 
order about the attendants, finding fault with the cooking and 
the service, and criticizing in loud terms the arrangements 
generally. The provoking part was that they seemed to be all 
the more thought of on this account. At table they secured 
all the attendance that was to be had, and the least sign of 
bonhomte on their part was met with a responsive open- 
heartedness. 

“Well, Pat,” said he who was called Charley, in a burst of 
after-dinner geniality, as, smoking a cigar, he joined Dan 
Hoolahan, who was standing on the steps of the inn, “you've 
a nice little place here.” 

“’Tis a nice place entirely, sir, so most people says that 
comes ; and healthy.” 

“ A very nice place. Pity it’s so out-of-the-way ; it’s difficult 
to get at ; people don’t hear of it.” 

“Troth then, there’s a power of quality comes here, and 
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more, sir, every year. Sure, in the month of August, we 
do have to be laying down beds for them every night in the 
drawing-room and in the library.” 

“Then how is it the inn doesn’t pay its way ?” 

“Pay its way, is it! There isn’t a better paying inn in the 
whole of Ireland, nor a richer woman this night than Mrs. Ennis.” 

“Dan!” sings out a voice, sharp and clear, from some unseen 
person in the bar. 

“Yes, miss,” answers Dan, and hurries round; and at the 
same moment Charley on the doorstep is joined by his tall 
black-haired, black-whiskered companion, who had been stand- 
ing in the library doorway. 

“Feeling your way?” he said, ina subdued tone. “ Found 
out anything ?” 

“Was getting towards it, I think, when that confounded 
woman in the bar called him away. I don’t fancy we shall get 
much out of her, nor out of that lanky fellow that is always 
dancing about her ; but this chap seems a decent, well-conducted 
young man. From what he was saying just now, I shouldn’t 
be surprised to find that our friend at Lisheen has been throw- 
ing us off the scent. He is not to be relied on. None of them 
are. Why didn’t he answer our letter,eh? Got his eye on the 
place himself, you bet. However, we'll keep our eyes open, and 
our ears too.” 

“ Anything been seen of Mrs. Ennis?” 

“No, she’s hidden away somewhere. I must have some 
more talk with this lad ; ‘Dan,’ his name seems to be; I called 
him, ‘ Pat.’ And, by-the-way, partner, a hint in your ear, my 
boy. Your manner is capital, as I’ve often told you, when it 
comes to dunning, you understand me. But hang it all, old 
man, you want variety. Vary it a bit, I tell you. Smile and 
joke a little, just for a change. You can do it when you like. 
Don’t tell me! There’s a certain little girl—you know who I 
mean—she told my wife the other day that you've the loveliest 
smile she ever saw; and I’ve no doubt your late lamented 
missis herself said the same before she married you. It don’t 
do, as I say, always to look black and talk sharp. That’s all very 
well when you’ve got swindling creditors to deal with; people 
who want to eat their cake and have it ; people who borrow like 
lords, beguile our trusting dispositions with the most solemn 
pledges, and then—leave us in the lurch, don’t you know. But 
we've not come to that yet here, and I don’t think I’d bully 
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these people too much; ’cause if you do they'll tell us nothing. 
Try and soft-solder ’em a bit, Henry, my boy.” 

“Treat ’em as if they were women—is that what you mean? 
You're half an old woman yourself, Charley, so it comes easy 
to you; but it ain’t my line. That style don’t suit me, not with 
men that is, and certainly not with Irishmen. My experience 
of Irishmen—let ’em be high or let ’em be low, it’s all the same 
—is that they’re the most contradictory and difficult people in 
the world unless you understand them, which I flatter myself I 
do. Tell ’em the truth and they'll suspect you; tell ’em lies 
and they’ll swallow what you say—if its false enough. Bully 
an Irishman and he'll come to love you; be civil to him and 
he'll think you're afraid of him and treat you worse than a dog. 
That’s my theory of an Irishman’s character. What I say is, 
you require a firm hand in dealing with an Irishman; that’s 
what J find. But still let each man keep to his own line. You 
stick to your wheedling, and I'll stick to my bounce. They both 
pay, don’t you know, when they’re properly done. Come, let’s 
join the ladies.” . 

Everybody in the inn, the book-keeper herself no less 
than the rest, soon fell into the way of talking of these 
people by their Christian names; it was, in fact, the only 
thing to be done, their surnames being unknown. “Charley,” 
“ Arthur,” “Henry,” Mrs. Charles,” and “ Maud,” were house- 
hold words before the end of twenty-four hours. Mrs. Charles, 
it was soon known, was acting as chaperon to her com- 
panion, Maud, who was assumed to be an heiress, and to 
whom Henry, lately become a widower, was paying attentions. 
Henry and Maud thus became particular objects of interest ; 
but nothing that any of the party did or said passed without 
comment. At the same time—perhaps because Dan and the 
others had been warned by the book-keeper not to be too open 
—the intercourse of every member of the household with the 
strangers became very guarded. Mrs. Ennis took refuge in her 
parlour, and shut the door whenever she heard any of the party 
approaching. The kind inquiries after her made by the two 
ladies, and their request to be allowed to pay her their respects, 
were met by the book-keeper with regrets that Mrs. Ennis was 
not well enough to see any one, and by polite assurances that she 
(the book-keeper) had been particularly enjoined to attend to 
anything that the ladies might require. Mrs. Charles was 
apparently then anxious to get into friendly conversation with 
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the book-keeper herself; but the latter kept rigidly to business. 
The prices of boats by the hour, the rate of car-charges per 
mile including drivers’ fees, the hour of the arrival of the mail- 
cars and of the setting out of the same—on these and such-like 
topics the book-keeper would talk most freely; but to kindly 
interest in the internal arrangements of the inn she opposed 
monosyllabic answers or an unexpected density of intelligence, 
or a barrier of ignorance that was insuperable. 

Mrs. Charles, as they were being rowed upon the lake, 
remarked that she had never met such a block of a woman 
in all her life, and she should say that with things left in such 
hands there could be very little management. 

“JT don’t think she’s stupid,” said Arthur, with a significant 
smile, as if he would imply that he had not found her insensible 
to Ais attractions. 

“What do you think, Henry?” asked Mrs. Charles. She 
did not appeal to her husband, for his opinion on the point in 
question she considered as of very little moment. 

“No, no, she’s not stupid,” was Henry’s answer from between 
his clenched teeth; “there’s too much fire in her eye. That 
girl wants taming. Now, then, blockhead! look out for that 
rock. Do you see where you're running us to?” 

The words were addressed.to Jan Harrington, who, besides 
being the best boatman on the lake, was perhaps the strongest, 
and could be one of the roughest men in the district. His slow 
and stubborn temper did not permit of his retorting at once; 
but the irritation caused by the pretensions of these strangers 
to put him on his guard, and to teach him his way about those 
waters, of which he knew every depth and shallow, and in a 
tone of authority too, was certain to rankle within him, and to 
lead to an explosion before long. In fact, an outbreak occurred 
before the end of the excursion. At my open window I heard 
high words from the lake as the party was returning. All the 
men’s voices were mixed up in it, and it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish what they said. The two women were frightened, and 
Mrs. Charles only recovered her tongue when she set foot on dry 
ground. 

“The boatmen are drunk, my dear,” she then said to her 
companion. “No one shall catch me trusting my life again to 
such savages.” 

But none of the male strangers seemed disposed to continue 
the controversy, and when they had landed they walked away 
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very quietly, without looking back at Jan, who stood astride in 
his boat surveying their retreating figures from head to foot 
with indignant contempt. 

But the contretemps with Jan had only a momentary effect 
upon the visitors. In fact, their disposition to hector and alienate 
every one they came across became even more marked after 
this, and caused them to be much discussed among the 
hangers-on of the inn (the hatred which Conn had conceived 
for the visitors from the first was intensified when he heard 
from Jan how they had spoken of the book-keeper), and a 
spirit of resistance began to grow up against them ; not without 
reason I am disposed to think; for I, too, though I avoided 
them as much as I could, was not able altogether to escape 
annoyance at their hands. 

That -same afternoon I had been walking up and down the 
embankment, which, as I have said before, is hidden from sight 
of the road. by a high hedge. While I was doing so some lucky 
chance caused. me to stand still, and the next instant a leaded 
arrow descending swiftly and straight from a great height, 
dropped a foot in front of me, and stood bolt upright firmly 
fixed in the hard ground. 

“Better there than sticking in my head,” thought I, “ which 
it would have been had I taken another step forward ”—and 
turning round I saw the tall figure of the whiskered Henry 
running airily down from the roadway, bow in hand, in search 
of the arrow. Seeing it at my feet, he came with unconcerned 
lightness towards me, snapped it up, and was returning without 
a word, when I said, hotly: “ That arrow of yours was nearly in 
my head.” 

“I’m very sorry,” he said quite readily, with easy careless- 
ness. “I didn’t know you were here.” 

The tone of the apology, if apology it could be called, 
seemed to me an aggravation of the offence, and I turned on 
my heel and walked away without answering. A minute or 
two later, when some distance off, I was rather puzzled at 
hearing a voice call out: “ 7/a¢t was nearly in your head, young 
man,” and was presently told by Jan, who saw the incident, that 
the fellow had gone back to the roadway and had deliberately 
shot the arrow into the air, so that it might fall again as nearly 
as possible in the same place. 

If I had there and then chastised “ Henry,” I would probably 
have escaped further trouble; as it was, my silence only pro- 
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longed my annoyance. The conversation of the party during 
dinner was directed at me. One remarked that he never liked 
to see a man alone in a quiet, out-of-the-way country place at 
a dull season of the year ; it had a very shady look. 

“It’s a good place if you want to dodge your creditors,” said 
Charley. 

“You hold your tongue,” said his wife. 

“TI saw two men loitering about this afternoon,” observed 
Henry. “They looked uncommonly like bailiffs.” 

“Hush, you naughty boy,” whispered Maud; “he'll hear 
you.” 

“Listeners never hear well of themselves,” said Arthur. “He 
won’t hear anything that isn’t true.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” interrupted Mrs. Charles, “ manners, 
if you please! Remember there are ladies present.” 

Furious as I was, I nevertheless determined to avoid a row 
as long as I could; so I remained deaf to their remarks—did 
not even look in their direction; and flattered myself that I 
betrayed in my face none of the annoyance I felt. Leaving 
the table as soon as I could, I went out into the cool air and 
darkness to think the matter over ; feeling sure that before very 
long an encounter would be forced upon me. In anticipation 
of this I threw myself into an. attitude of defence, hit out 
vigorously straight from the shoulder with my left arm, guarded 
with my right—in a word, put myself through a variety of 
evolutions ; and, having satisfied myself that I had not forgotten 
my boxing, breathed more freely, and sauntered carelessly back 
into the inn, reckless of what might happen. 

The door of the room off the hall, which was called the 
library, and in which there was a piano, was closed; and a 
sheet of paper pinned on the outside with “Private” scrawled 
upon it. 

“They wanted a room to themselves,” said Miss Johnson. 

“Qh, certainly! If they will only keep to themselves I shall 
be perfectly satisfied.” 

Just then the piano began to sound; in fact, some one 
had already been singing; and the music had drawn the 
book-keeper from her office into the hall where I found her. 
I did not feel in the best humour with Miss Johnson nor 
with any of the household on account of the amount of 
deference with which they still treated the strangers, notwith- 
standing the outrageousness of their general behaviour. I 
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knew that nobody liked them, and that the book-keeper more 
than any one else would be pleased the day they started again 
on their journey. Yet I was not sure but that even in her, 
dislike might not be mixed with respect and even admiration, 
arising probably from the idea that people who made so much 
of themselves must be persons of importance. One of the 
party had struck up “Kathleen Mavourneen,” and was 
beginning to sing it, very badly. I watched the effect on the 
book-keeper ; but her face as usual was impassive. 

“Lovely music, is it not?” said I. “And a lovely voice.” 

“Mr. Shipley,” said the book-keeper with a slight relaxation 
of feature which was so agreeable on the rare occasions when 
it occurred, “if you talk like that to me, I will admire the 
uniform bass in the accompaniment.” 

We kistened for a few minutes to the song without speaking. 
Then I said: “ What astonishes me and what is rather ludicrous 
though it is vexing too, is the self-satisfaction which is evident 
in every tone, however flat, of that woman’s voice. You can 
hear that she is perfectly happy, and thinks that zf she is 
inferior to Patti it is in training only, not in ¢2mbre.” 

“That is always the case with ignorant people, at least in 
our country, Mr. Shipley. Indeed, I think the quality of 
perfect self-satisfaction is very prevalent amongst us there in 
all classes. It is that which causes us not to know when we 
are beaten. The young woman in there doesn’t know that she 
is flat, and if she could by any chance find herself in the best 
society, she would sing as false and as unabashed as she is 
singing now.” 

The lady in question had started on the second verse. 

“TI wonder,” said I, “ why we are not content with decimating 
the Irish people. Why do we insist on murdering their songs? 
Listen to that! ‘Kathleen Mavorneen!’” 

“Oh, yes. And did you hear ‘the ’orn of the ’unter is ’eard 
on the ’ill.’ What is it that Irish people see in us to admire so 
much? For so far from being hostile to the English they 
appear to me only too anxious to be allowed to admire and 
imitate us.” 

“Us! You, perhaps; but that is not because you are either 
self-satisfied or vulgar; and after all we must not take these 
people as typical of English people generally. They are at 
least unfavourable types.” 

“ Hardly,” said the book-keeper, “in one sense. I have seen 
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people in this inn, persons of education and good standing, 
and the patronizing air with which they have carried themselves 
was something to marvel at. They don’t wear such airs in 
England I can tell you.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say, “ You have met such 
people in England?” but I felt as if it would be a prying 
question and likely to be resented. Otherwise I should have 
liked to have known in what capacity the book-keeper had 
acquired her experience concerning the ways of persons of 
“education and good standing” in England. 

“It makes me boil sometimes,” continued Miss Johnson 
quite calmly, “for they don’t know that I am English, and they 
try to come their high-and-mightiness over me, who am as it 
were to the manner born and can see through pretentiousness 
of that kind. The people here are completely taken in by it. 
They believe that things are really what they imagine them to 
be, and that visitors are really as important as they make 
themselves. The consequence is that ‘bounce,’ if it is bold and 
loud enough, carries all before it, while those who are unassuming 
may go to the wall. Speaking generally, the people here are 
over-simple.” 

I was glad to hear the book-keeper talking in this strain ; 
it tallied so completely with some vexed reflections of my own 
during the last few days. Evidently she had more perception 
than I had given her credit for. 

“Over-simple,” I repeated. “Well! that at least is better 
than being over self-satisfied. As you don't like the one 
quality, Miss Johnson, you ought to like the other.” 

“Ido. I do like it. It is because I like it so much that 
it annoys me to see it taken advantage of.” 

“And when you see it taken advantage of, you are angry 
with the impostors? or with those who are imposed upon?” 

“With both.” 

“Ts that reasonable?” 

“Oh! I don’t know anything about reason—(“ Of course 
not,” thought I ; “you are a woman.”)—but I think people need 
not be fools because they are not self-sufficient.” 

Just at this moment the close of the song inside was greeted 
with tumultuous applause in which the rattling of glasses on 
the table had a considerable share. When this uproar had 
ceased, another sound—a familiar one—broke upon our ears. 
Conn was at his violin again in the kitchen. 
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“There always seems to me,” said I, “something comical and 
at the same time something pathetic in the idea of that big fellow 
struggling untaught night after night over the simplest of tunes. 
I wonder whether he is satisfied with his performance.” 

“T suppose,” answered the book-keeper, “it gives him 
pleasure, or he wouldn’t do it. At the same time I believe it 
is a secret sorrow with Conn that he is making so little way. 
He has been learning the fiddle three years now,” she said, 
looking at me with some surprise, “and doesn’t know it yet!” 

The previous remarks of the book-keeper had been so 
sensible that I was not prepared for this observation. The 
violin to be learned in three years! Without tuition, too! But 
certainly in three years Conn might have made more progress, 
for I couldn’t imagine any one playing worse. 

“It’s hardly likely,” I said, “that he’s breaking his heart 
about ‘that. But I believe something is making him less 
cheerful than he used to be. He’s not at all the sprightly 
fellow he was two years ago.” 

The book-keeper answered neither my look nor my remark. 
She turned away, saying with a long-drawn breath, 

“Well, I suppose these good people are not going to give 
us any more music; so I must go and look after my accounts. 
They keep me pretty busy even at this hour; one brandy and 
four whiskies in the las€ quarter of an hour! Dan answered a 
ring there a few minutes ago, and he tells me the ladies are 
fond of whisky too. They’re getting very noisy. I wish they’d 
go to bed.” 


About half an hour afterwards I was startled in my room 
by hearing a sudden and extraordinary commotion downstairs. 
First there was a sound like the smashing of crockery. Then 
a scrambling of feet followed by a succession of dull thuds, 
then a crash as of thunder that shook the house, and imme- 
diately after, the screams and cries of women. I tore open 
my door and rushed downstairs in time to see a number of 
men from the kitchen running in single file and with regular 
tramp towards the hall. They too were in ignorance and in 
search of the cause of the noise, as I found from such answers 
as I was able to gather, as we all travelled the length of the 
passage together. In the hall a fearful spectacle met our 
sight. On the floor sitting with his back against the wall in a 
fainting condition was “ Henry,” supported by “Charley,” who 
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was moping the top of his friend’s head whence blood was 
welling up and pouring down the stunned man’s cheeks and 
neck ; supported too by “Maud,” who in helpless agony was 
trying in vain to stem with her handkerchief the flood rushing 
from his nose. There had been a fight evidently. Nay, more, 
there was a fight actually in progress, but so silently that we 
did not at first notice the compact mass of indistinguishable 
figures swaying to and fro in the middle of the hall. I can 
scarcely tell you what a shock it was to me to discover presently 
that the book-keeper was one of these, her face paler than ever, 
and now quite distorted, her lips compressed, her jaws clenched, 
her brows knit, and her eyes starting as she furiously pulled 
towards her the bent-down head of some one in whose hair her 
hands were twined. Mrs. Charles was similarly occupied in 
regard to the other party to the contest ; while the doubled-up 
attitude of both the men engaged was accounted for by the 
fact that each in some way or another was holding or pulling 
down his adversary’s head. The efforts of the two ladies were 
quite ineffectual to separate the combatants. It was clearly 
impossible to do anything towards restoring peace until the 
two women were got away. Believing that no one was so 
capable as Conn Hoolahan of bringing this about in regard 
to one of them—the book-keeper to wit—I looked round but 
could see him nowhere; and all of a sudden the horrible idea 
struck me that Conn was a party to the fray. 

“Who is it?” I said hurriedly to the book-keeper. “Is 
Conn one of them?” 

“Yes,” she answered with white lips and relinquishing her 
grasp. “For God’s sake separate them.” 

“Oh, do!” said Mrs. Charles, with much agitation, and 
falling back as the book-keeper had already done. 

Immediately Dan and I were between the combatants 
struggling to unlock their mutual grip; which we at length 
succeeded in doing. 

“In here,” said the book-keeper, leading the way into the 
little room beyond the bar. It was only by forcing Conn 
along, however, that his brother and I managed to drag him 
away ; for out of breath and bleeding as he was, he was still 
“game,” and frenziedly eager to inflict more punishment. But 
we got him into the office at last, and shut the door. He was 
bleeding profusely from a cut in the forehead. What with the 
fetching of water, and tearing up of linen for bandages, there 
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was a good deal of hurry-scurry ; and there was much ado to 
get Conn to lie down upon the sofa. Every now and again he 
would try to start up, and with angry expressions vent his 
feelings concerning those “ ruffians and scoundrels.” To Dan’s 
and my exhortations to keep himself quiet, he only responded 
with angry questions as to why we had interposed, and why 
we were preventing him now from giving those villains what 
they deserved. The book-keeper by this time had recovered 
her mental readiness; her prompt directions and collected 
tones controlled us all, and gradually quieted Conn himself as 
his eyes and thoughts followed her about. Was not her 
solicitude for zm? Were not—oh happiness !—were not her 
hands touching his face, could he not feel her breath upon his 
forehead? When she softly bade him be silent, Conn spoke 
no more, but closed his eyes and lay quiet, while with deft 
hands the book-keeper bathed and dressed his wound. 

Things were going on less harmoniously in the library. 
There, too, bandaging was in progress, but with less tenderness 
on the part of the chief operator. Mrs. Charles’s hands were 
trembling with nervousness, and her jealousy being easily 
roused, she was moreover agitated with suspicions that 
“Charley” (who by-the-way was the only person who had 
come scatheless out of the affair), was at the bottom of it all. 
“Maud,” who knew the facts of the case too well, stood silently 
apart unable to repress her tears and sobs. It seems that 
Henry, who like the rest had been drinking freely and was in 
a state of defiant excitement—his nearest approach to good 
humour—sallied forth from the library accompanied by his two 
friends, and leaning over the counter of the bar, had asked the 
book-keeper whether she wouldn’t like to kiss him, chucking 
her at the same time under the chin. Conn was present, and 
as the book-keeper uttered a cry, he cleared the counter with a 
leap, and flew at the offender. The latter seized a tumbler and 
flung it with all his might, smashing it against Conn’s forehead. 
But the next instant Conn had dealt him a blow between the 
eyes, which put him on his back in less than no time, and caused 
him in falling to strike and cut his head against the sharp 
protruding corner of the wood-work of the library doorway. 
Henry was immediately surrounded by his friends, one of 
whom, Arthur, threw himself upon Conn, and it was shortly 
after the proceedings had reached this point, that I and Dan 
and the rest had appeared upon the scene. 
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“Ha!” exclaimed Mrs. Charles, as she mercilessly cut away 
Henry's hair. “This is what comes of taking liberties with 
young women as people ought to be above speaking to. 
Charles!” 

“Yes, my love,” cried her husband, with as much alertness 
as a soldier responds to the call of his superior officer. 

“Ah!” said his wife coldly, eyeing him over, “this will be 
a lesson to you, I hope. Where’s the sticking-plaster?” 

Arthur, who was not much hurt, was peering about the 
passage looking for his eye-glass, of which he presently found 
some fragments. Charles would willingly have joined him, if 
only to escape the dreadful glances of his wife; but not daring 
even to make the attempt, he endeavoured to divert the 
conversation into another channel. 

“Never say die, Henry,” he remarked mildly to the fainting 
hero whom it was difficult to keep upright; “ we'll have the 
law of that young ruffian and bring him to justice yet. You 
were quite right in what you said. These Irish require a firm 
hand. We'll soon teach him whether an Irishman or an 
Englishman is the better man.” 

“Come, none of that,” said Mrs. Charles ; “thank your stars 
you weren’t tempted to prove your words. That!” snapping 
her fingers in the air, “for your justice and your law. Take 
care you don’t have the law agin you. We'll leave this place 
to-morrow. I couldn’t hold up my head in it again.” 

One of the housemaids who was in the room, hearing this, 
hurried off with the joyful intelligence to the bar-parlour where 
Mrs. Ennis, wrapped in her dressing-gown, had now arrived, and 
where Conn was still lying on the sofa. 

“I’m glad to hear it,’ said Mrs. Ennis, “for I was afraid 
that, thanks to Conn, some of them wouldn’t be able to travel 
for a week or more. ‘Deed I didn’t know but what we 
mightn’t be having an inquest, Lord save us! Are you much 
hurt, Conn? What a turn you've given me! But there now, 
lie quiet for goodness gracious sake, and don’t trouble to tell 
me any more about it till to-morrow. Dan, don’t sleep too 
heavy to-night, in case your brother wants you, do you hear? 
Eh, Mr. Shipley! I thought it was the house about our ears. 
I suppose you think we're less civilized than ever we were. 
Well, well! We live in queer times entirely.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
A CRISIS. 


WHEN I came down next morning, and saw the anxious 
expression on the book-keeper’s face, I feared that Mrs. Charles 
had not been as good as her word, and that there was danger 
of more warfare ahead. Miss Johnson told me, however, that 
the party had already gone; and having given this much 
information, she hurried away. Just at that moment, Dan 
came strolling in from the doorsteps with the comical expression 
natural to his face rather more developed than usual. 

“Yes, sir, at half-past seven they went, and no loss. It 
would have made you die with laughing to see the tall one 
as they helped him to the carriage, the bandages on his head 
like a turban, and his eye the size of a penny roll. Egad, 
*twas a good spill Conn gave him.” 

“ And how is Conn this morning ?” 

“Not at all well, sir. He has been in pain a good deal 
with his cut all night, and tossing and moaning. But Miss 
Johnson is going to make him a liniment.” 

“What!” I cried out, alarmed ; “has not the doctor been 
sent for?” 

“Patsy has just gone off, sir, this minute, on my father’s 
little horse to bring him. But he can’t be here these two 
hours yet. The dispensary is nine miles off, and ’tis a crass 
road.” 

“You seem to have had an exciting sort of morning of it. 
I wish I had been up; but I only fell asleep at dawn. The 
excitement of last night’s affair kept me awake.” 

“T don’t think, sir, there were many slept last night,” said 
Dan, gleefully. “Egad, it was an unexpected circumstance 
altogether, but it was too short. Sure, they had it too much 
to themselves entirely. Egad, there were some in the glen, 
if they had known Conn was in trouble, wouldn’t have let those 
other fellows off so easy.” 

“Upon my word, according to your showing, Dan, you mild 
fellows about here are more ferocious than you seem. Hadn't 
that blackguard been punished enough for his impudence ? ” 

“«Blackguard’ do you call him, sir! Sure, ‘ blackguard’s 
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too good for him entirely. ‘Schoundhrel!’ that’s the name 
I’d give him, and he desarves it for what he done.” 

The feeling outside was quite as high. Several labourers 
were talking the matter over near the stables, whence came 
presently a long chorus of laughter. Some one had been 
describing the fight, and how in the mélée the eye-glass of one 
of the strangers had been knocked off and broken. 

“D’ye tell me so!” eagerly exclaimed old Matt Dwyer, 
who was rather deaf, and was listening with all his might 
to the account of the fray. “Knocked the eye out of his 
head !”—an exclamation which provoked unlimited mirth, and 
quite dissipated the vexation with which it was heard that 
the strangers had got off without a further mauling. 

Not much work was done that morning, and little else than 
last night’s affair was talked of until the arrival of the doctor 
about mid-day ; and then the interest was somewhat diverted 
by a rumour which suddenly spread that Conn Hoolahan’s 
condition was very critical, and that there was danger of 
erysipelas setting in. 

A sleepless night following on the excitement, and the 
consequent exhaustion in the morning had not been favour- 
able to the wound, which, moreover—though the doctor did 
not venture to hint this to the -book-keeper—had not been 
dressed in the most skilful manner. Then early in the morning 
Mrs. Ennis came to see Conn, accompanied by the book-keeper, 
and was particularly cheerful; and the book-keeper was very 
busy for his comfort, and very anxious that he should not 
rise until the doctor had been. And when these were gone, 
sundry of Conn’s friends were surreptitiously brought up by 
the injudicious Dan ; among them Jan Harrington, the boatman, 
who threw his arms round Conn’s neck, and hugged him, and 
was ready at the same time to cry with vexation because he 
hadn’t been by to take part in the fight. Many times that 
morning the battle was fought over again, Conn, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, forgetting his pain, and then becoming 
more acutely aware of it at the next interval of rest. So that 
taking all things together, it was no wonder that Dr. O'Leary, 
when he came, looked graver than was expected, and warned 
Conn that he must lie quiet ; and directed those who had him 
in charge that he was not to be allowed to talk much, and 
that visitors were to be excluded, and no one admitted but 
such as were engaged in nursing the patient. Then he sewed 
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up the wound, administered an opiate, and promised to come 
again as early as he could the next day. The’ book-keeper 
followed him from the room. 

“ What do you think, doctor?” was her question. 

“T should have been sent for sooner,” said Dr.O’Leary, 
very seriously ; “what has been done now should have been 
done at the earliest moment possible after the occurrence. It 
has been let go too long unattended to. But that can’t be 
helped now. We must get him some sleep; the more sleep 
he can get, the better. Pray see that he is not disturbed.” 

“ And the wound ——will there be any mark left?” 

“Certainly there will. I have done the best I can, the best 
that any one could do for it so late in the day; but he will 
bear the mark of it with him to his grave. We shall have 
cause to be thankful if that’s the worst that happens,” and 
with this he tripped lightly downstairs, leaving the book-keeper 
on the landing all stunned, with palpitating heart, and growing 
hot and cold by turns. 

Mrs. Ennis, believing herself to be in the way, had left the 
room while the operation was proceeding, asking the doctor 
not to go without seeing her. To her, therefore, Dr. O’Leary 
went, and repeated the warning he had given to the book- 
keeper—warnings which in no long time caused a funereal 
silence to fall upon tHe house. 

Who would have thought the place could have been so 
lonely without Conn? Who had realized till now that Conn 
was so much beloved! A blithesome temper, a sympathetic 
voice, bright and kindly manners and the indefinable charm 
with which some people are gifted, all these things come 
by use to be accepted as matters of course, and are not held 
at their true value until the blank which their absence would 
leave becomes apparent. Every one seemed startled into a 
positive affection now for Conn. Mrs. Ennis gave orders that 
the doors should be closed that perfect quiet might be secured ; 
the household crept about with soft footfalls, and spoke with 
bated breaths, even if they happened to be so far off the room 
where Conn lay, that they might have spoken in their natural 
voices with impunity ; while outside, alarm spread, and loud- 
spoken sorrow was mixed with angry words at the thought 
that they who had inflicted the mischief had got away “scot- 
free and out of reach entirely.” The front doors were shut; 
but there were not wanting those who came round noiselessly 
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to the kitchen, and talked in whispers over the latest news. 
Conn’s brothers, Jerome and Patrick, were in and out all day, 
and to them the villagers flocked, wherever the brothers 
appeared, for the latest account. But neither Jerome, nor 
Patrick, nor any one else ventured to tell Conn’s father of the 
plight the boy was in; for, quiet old man as he was usually, 
no one put it beyond him to batter down closed doors to get 
at his son, if all was true that was said, and breaking into the 
sick-room to call passionately on Conn not to die, and, waking 
him out of the beautiful sleep he was in, upset everything. 
So the old man passed through that day, so long remembered 
as the gloomiest that had been known this time back, in happy 
ignorance of his son’s danger. 

That was the news that Patrick and Jerome brought out 
with them every time they left the inn. Conn had fallen into 
a deep sleep in which he lay for many hours. In case he 
should wake and call for anything, Dan, with a patience for 
which no one would before have given him credit, sat in the 
darkened room in which, as the short day waned, there was 
no light but the flicker of the fire. From time to time the 
door opened noiselessly, and the figure of the book-keeper 
gliding in without sound would join Dan, and learn in whispers 
that the patient had not yet moved. Together they would 
then stand silently by the bed; and then, reassured by the 
deep and regular breathing of the sleeper, the apparition would 
steal out as ghostlike as it had come in. 

What fervid words that Conn had ever spoken in furtherance 
of his love had pleaded with such eloquence as his present 
dumb prostration? For months past his passion had taken 
many forms; had shown itself by silent actions, by eager 
speech, by mute appealing looks, by averted eyes, and airs 
of studied indifference. His hopes had been for ever in his 
prayers, in his thoughts; had inspired his daily work and 
coloured his life; and he had seemed to make no way at all. 
While now his helplessness and silence were working like 
magic in the mind of his mistress; galvanizing into life a 
thousand things she had forgotten—words he had said, kind 
things he had done, which, long dormant, awoke now and 
kindled a responsive warmth in her own breast. Back to the 
book-keeper there came unbidden all day long the recollections 
great and slight, full of bitter sweetness. Conn’s face and eyes, 
full of bright intelligence, haunted her with wary looks ready to 
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break into tenderness. She watched again with a thrill his 
promptitude to please her, or, pitying, saw him repelled and 
dejected by her coldness. He would uprise before her mind 
with painful iteration—tall, straight, lithe, active, equal to all 
feats of agility, the leader in the game, the lightest in the 
dance, the hero in the roadside discussion, in which he towered 
a head and shoulders above the rest in height and argument. 
Trembling, she thought of the peculiar tones of his voice near 
or far off, and of the ridiculed strains of his poor violin. Visions 
and fancied sounds full of pain and longing! for between each, 
the present reality would obtrude itself of the silent house, 
of Conn lying insensible upstairs, and of the dark possibilities 
this misadventure might have in store. Oh! if a short time 
hence that long figure shrouded over should lie motionless and 
stiffening, and the eyes should never re-open, and the voice 
be still for ever ! 

It was in vain for the book-keeper to try and reassure 
herself by stealing back into the room where Dan sat, and where 
Conn was lying, to make certain he was breathing still, and 
that the breathing was regular and easy ; because after a little 
while all these thoughts would come back again with heightened 
terrors. 

If this neglected wound should mortify, and Conn were to 
die, what a closure it would be to her life, what a darkener 
of the prospect! How desolate would be the bleakness of the 
outlook here, how impossible to face it; how dreary to begin 
again elsewhere! Instinctively turning away from this thought, 
her mind retreated to the time of her first coming to Glen- 
coonoge, weary, heart-sore, humbled, tired of herself, angry with 
life, anxious for rest, happy to be unknown. All the thoughts 
and feelings and the growing changes since that time came 
back upon her. Again she began partially to forget herself 
in her work, and to live in the life around her. Again her days 
succeeded one another unanxiously, peace descended on her 
soul, and strength and faith came back. The change in her 
began to be noticed, and people said “it was the good air.” 
Truly the air at Glencoonoge was pure and balmy, a mixture 
drawn from the mountains and the sea. Perhaps that was 
what made the people genial ; it is certain every one was very 
kind. Mrs. Ennis was the best of mistresses, and it was pleasant 
to sit and chat with her of evenings. Those in the house 
to whom the book-keeper had to give directions, paid her 
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a pleased obedience; the villagers saluted as she passed, or 
stopped to ask kindly after her health, and to have “a bit 
of a talk.” Delightful was the unreserve with which every one 
spoke of themselves and of their affairs, and not less grateful 
to the book-keeper the respect they showed by not over- 
pressing their curiosity in regard to her. Conn and Dan made 
her office quite a lively place. Seen through their descriptions 
every guest was a source of no little interest and speculation, 
and the brothers knew and discussed with her everything that 
was going on in the neighbourhood—what such a one had died 
of, and when the funeral would pass; where the dance would 
be next Sunday afternoon ; whether next fair-day would be 
too soon to lay in apples and nuts for the games on Holy Eve. 
It was a new existence to the book-keeper to live in this sylvan 
country among these unworldly people. In her retrospect, she 
saw herself from being haggard, soured, and rigid, become 
blooming, riant, and nearly as soft-hearted as those amongst 
whom a happy chance had cast her. 

How long did this pleasurableness last before the time 
when from being vague and all-embracing, it became defined, 
particular, and painful? How long had she been admiring that 
_ son of the soil whom every one called Conn, before the sound of 
his voice began to make her listen, before a group of talkers in 
the road became interesting directly he joined it, before her 
heart got into the habit of beating more quickly as his footstep 
approached? Oh! how long had her eyes been betraying her 
before that day when Conn followed her unseen to the hill- 
top, and full of ardour, full of humbleness, half-hoping, half- 
despairing, blunderingly confessed his love; and she, startled 
and angry, in low tones quivering with—determination was it, 
or fright? had asked whether he followed to insult her, had 
ordered him in the same suppressed fierce tone never so to 
speak to her again, and turning had fled down-hill ? 

On what a sudden precipice she had seemed to stand! 
Marry jim! A peasant! She! When had he conceived such 
a thought? She nearly died of shame wondering whether any 
act or word or glance of hers had given birth to Conn’s 
preposterous: mistake; as if it had ever been anything more 
than a—a curiosity she had felt in him! just such an interest as 
nearly all these kind people with. their free and open-hearted 
ways aroused in her. She vowed she would take care it did not 
happen again. But there was no occasion for her resolve. 
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Conn urged his suit no more, and by degrees her anger—could 
it ever have been real anger at all?—turned into sorrow for 
the young fellow; for he was changed, was often downcast, 
seemed to have lost heart in things, to have grown reckless in 
a patient sort of way. And after all he had committed no 
great crime. 

How much less cheerful a place was Glencoonoge with Conn 
estranged, and her intercourse with him no longer childlike in 
its free and happy carelessness! The days seemed less bright ; 
a bleakness filled the skies. The sun did not shine, or if it did, 
its rays were watery. Those village women with their gossip 
about their ailments or their children had grown tedious, and 
the book-keeper preferred to stay indoors rather than meet 
them. It was tiresome, too, having to keep Mrs.Ennis company 
of an evening. The old lady generally fell asleep, and Conn 
hardly ever sat and chatted there now. It was pleasanter to 
steal out into the bar, and yet it was lonely there listening to 
the distant sounds of talking and laughter in the kitchen. 

So that the book-keeper could not bear to check the 
thawing of Conn’s coldness, nor to nip the return of cordiality 
she saw in his eyes, and heard in his chiming voice, and in his 
step growing more elastic. But he did not approach ¢hat topic, 
never would again, so it seemed; strange mixture that he was 
of impetuosity and self-restraint! He was generous too, there 
was no denying it, t6 be still her willing slave after the way she 
had spurned him; he did not even ask for friendliness. Left 
to herself, the book-keeper thought more and more of Conn and 
of his proffered love. Many inward questionings did she have, 
and many doubts as to what she might or might not do, or 
what her duty was. Distracted at last she even sought advice 
of Father John. . 

Heavens! how Conn had leaped the counter to avenge her 
insult! It was like a flash, or the unseen rushing of the wind. 
It was as if he were flinging himself in the way of death for her 
sake, because she would not let him live for her. Alas! what 
would life now be without him? If anything were to happen 
to him—if Conn should die, she must begin drearily again 
elsewhere. There would no more be calm in this retreat ; the 
fairy scene, the kindly people—these things by themselves had 
lost their charm. All would be desolate, the out-look hopeless 
and impossible to face; and weeping afresh each time at the 
thought of losing Conn, the book-keeper on that dark day had 
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to own again and again that this young peasant had gained 
possession of her heart. 

Oh, Conn! the precious hour long waited for is here—is 
passing; and you are lying like a clod insensible! will you 
never waken ? 

All through that day the opiate held the young man in its 
power. The light outside faded, and the room would have been 
quite dark but for the fitful fire; and still Conn did not move. 
There were all sorts of preparations going on in the kitchen for 
his coming to, but he did not waken. When the night came 
and he had not stirred, it was debated whether it would not be 
well to rouse him and give him food for fear lest he might sleep 
away into death. It was from the book-keeper, who for the 
first time I now saw unnerved, that this insane proposal came. 
Mrs. Ennis was wavering. These healthy people, knowing 
nothing of sickness, are like children in the management of it, 
and if I had not been there, would, I believe, have carried their 
idea into effect, and disregarding the doctor’s assurance that 
the longer Conn could sleep the better, would have spoiled the 
excellent work which the doctor’s skill and Conn’s natural 
healthiness were doing. Fortunately they were persuaded to 
leave well alone, and Conn was suffered to sleep undisturbed 
through the night. When he opened his eyes, the grey dawn 
had broken, and looking round the room and wondering where 
he was, he saw Dan dressed and sound asleep in an armchair 
which the book-keeper had told him to carry up. But Dan 
must have been sleeping lightly ; for when his brother, much 
puzzled and in forgetfulness of everything, called out his 
name, Dan with a start sprang up and rubbing his eyes 
ran over to Conn half risen and supporting himself on his 
elbow. 

“Holy Mother! is it yourself come to, Conn? Glory be to 
God ! but it’s the fine fright you’ve given us all.” 

“Why, what’s the matter at all? ’Tis early morning. Why 
aren’t you in bed? And your hand’s trembling! and your 
mouth, too, for all the world as if you were going to cry! What 
is it all about in the name of wondher?” 

“How are you?” says Dan, dragging his sleeve across his 
eye. “How do you feel in yourself, my dear?” 

“Faith, I feel mighty hungry,” says Conn. “’Tis the gnawing 
that woke me, nothing else. But have you taken leave of your 
senses, Dan,” as the latter hurried to the other end of the room 
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and made a clatter among a lot of crockery on the table there, 
“why aren’t you in bed and asleep?” 

“Hungry is it?” says Dan, coming back holding a basin in 
his hands, “this is what you're to have first,” and he held it to 
Conn’s lips. 

Conn drank two or three mouthfuls of the liquid in the 
basin suspiciously, and then stopped short and said, “ That’s the 
finest drink ever I tasted ; what is it at all?” 

“ Bafe-tay.” 

“ Gad, I never drank tay like that before. Give it us over.” 

“Swally it down,” said Dan with judicial gravity, “there’s 
Jots more.” 

Conn never stopped till he had finished the basinful ; then, 
“Sure where did you get that, Dan? There never was anything 
like it.” 

“’Twas the book-keeper made it then with her own two 
hands, and she said you wor to have it first thing when you 
woke.” 

“The book-keeper! when I woke!” 

“Och, then! you’ve been in a terrible state! But there now, 
lie quiet and don’t talk; that was the next thing she said, ‘ Make 
him lie quiet and don’t let him talk.’ Soturn round now on 
the other side and I'll throw the clothes over you, and you'll go 
to sleep till the doctor comes. How’s your head?” 

But Conn was notgoing to be taken in hand quite so easily ; 
and Dan found himself compelled to answer a good many 
questions. The late events came back slowly to Conn’s mind 
as Dan referred to them; but what was strange, what was 
hardly to be believed, was Dan’s account of the book-keeper’s 
distress during the previous day and night, of her frequent 
visits to Conn’s room, of her standing over him, and of her eager 
anxiety regarding his condition. 

“There!” said Conn, when over and over again he had 
made Dan repeat his narrative, “lie down Danny and go to 
sleep. You've had no rest to-night. I’m tired of talking; my 
head’s going round and round. I feel as if I could lie still and 
think a bit in quiet. Perhaps I shall sleep too; or may be ’tis in 
a dream I am already!” 
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I.—NATIONAL EDUCATION.! 


No one has done more for Catholic education, and especially 
for the education of our poor children, than His Eminence 
Cardinal Manning. In days to come thousands of children who 
through him have obtained the priceless boon of a good Catholic 
education will rise up and call him blessed, and very richly will 
he deserve the benediction. He has devoted his time, strength, 
money, to the sacred cause. He, if any one, has a right to speak 
on the subject of national education. When therefore he comes 
forward, as he has done on several occasions of late, to advocate 
the cause of Christian education in our leading magazines and 
reviews, every Catholic will read his pleadings and arguments in 
its behalf not only with interest, but with affectionate reverence. 

In a little volume he has gathered together a number of articles 
written within the last few years with the object of bringing 
forward the claims of Voluntary Schools to share the school-rates 
which are at present employed for.the support of Board Schools 
only. Catholics have to pay their share in these rates, and 
they ought therefore to have their share also in the benefits 
accruing from them. The Act of 1870, which was necessary in 
order to ensure the better education of our poor children, has 
been administered in a most one-sided fashion. “It has,” says 
His Eminence, “done nothing for those who by their self-denial 
created the national education of England. It has done every- 
thing for those who had never done anything for the country or 
for themselves. It did nothing for the Voluntary Schools, which 
had to struggle as stoutly as before, and it did everything for 
the new godless schools that sprang into existence under its 
influence.” This is the text of all the Cardinal’s articles. He 
begins with fifty reasons why the Voluntary Schools should share 
in the school-rates. He then discusses the justice of the Act of 
1870, its practical working, and its influence on the Christianity 
of England hereafter. Last of all, he deals with the future of 
primary schools. Board Schools will gradually eliminate Chris- 

1 National Education. By Henry Edward, Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, 
London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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tianity from England. Already it is fast losing ground, and after 
a time “there may still be many Christians in England, but the 
Christian traditions of the English people will exist no longer.” 
Another article he devotes to the warning lesson that we may 
learn from America. Just at the present day there seems to be 
a gleam of hope for Catholics. Both parties in Parliament 
seem to be agreed that if free education is introduced, provision 
is to be made for the conscientious objection of Catholics to a 
mixed school. We hope that these pledges will be fulfilled. 
But if free education means godless education for nothing, while 
the Voluntary Schools do not share the gratuitous character, the 
change will be a fresh misfortune for Christianity in England. 

We hope all Catholics interested in education will read 
these Essays, and learn fresh zeal in the cause from His 
Eminence’s teaching. 


2.—BLUNDERS AND FORGERIES.! 


Father Bridgett has given us another admirable book. 
Mr.Gladstone lately bore testimony to the exactness and 
diligence shown by Father Bridgett in his historical researches ; 
and certainly we Catholics have incomparably more reason for 
gratefully recognizing those qualities in all his literary work. 
His former books, all of them solid and of permanent value, 
will, we venture to think, be eclipsed in popularity by this his 
most recent publication. Under the telling title, Blunders and 
Forgeries, Father Bridgett has produced a book that fully 
deserves to stand on the shelf with Cardinal Newman’s lectures 
on the “Protestant Tradition” respecting Catholics, for it is 
beautifully illustrative of the process that is described in that 
book by the master-hand of our age. We may regard this new 
exposure of the Protestant tradition in its formation and spirit 
as ancillary to the Cardinal’s immortal lectures; and if then we 
were asked to assign it its own place among books, for its 
usefulness, for the effect it ought to produce, for careful and 
extended research, and for clearness and calmness of exposition, 
we would rank it as on a level with Maitland’s Dark Ages. 
Would that it might have the chance of anything like the 
circulation of that famous hook! 

Blunders and Forgeries is not only most instructive, but often 


1 Blunders and Forgeries: Historical Essays. By Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. 
London: Kegan Paul and Co., 1890, 
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very amusing. Indeed without a sense of humour it would 
not have borne a close comparison with The Dark Ages, for that 
dear old book is full of quiet, and therefore most effective, 
fun. Father Bridgett writes most pleasantly, and those who 
begin his book will be led to pass from one subject to another, 
eager for more, and regretting only that the end is easily 
reached. But let us add that the end of the letter-press is not 
the end of the fun. It is not often that a Table of Contents 
can raise a laugh. To an author its compilation is usually a 
wearisome labour, but the calm discrimination used by Father 
Bridgett in his distribution of their respective notes of blame 
amongst the great writers in whom he finds his Blunders and 
Forgeries, must have given him an entertaining hour's work. 
We have thought that the best way to give our readers some 
idea of the book would be to extract from this Index the names 
of the writers whom Father Bridgett puts into the pillory. 
Here then is a table that we have made, re-arranged of course 
by us, that it would not be easy to parallel in any single book. 

His method of slander, pretended references, copies Ware’s lies, 
—Strype. 

His calumnies and credulity,—Dr. Richard Baxter, Dean Goode. 

His calumnies,—Lewis Du Moulin, Prynne. 

His calumny,—Mr. Anthony Froude. 

His mistakes and calumnies,—Mr. Gerald Fitzgibbon. 

His charge against the Church,—Right Hon, Sir Lyon Playfair. 

His unfair accusations,—Mr. Lecky. 

His romancing,—Dean Hook. 

Invents a superstition,—Rev. Dr. Brewer. 

His sneer,—Lord Byron. 

His credulity,—Mr. F. H. Blaydes, Sir Richard Cox, Bishop Mant, 
Rev. E. Seymour. 

His folly,—Michelet. 

His mistake,—Canon Jenkins, 

His mistake and insinuations,—Canon Simpson. 

His slip,—Mr. Thorpe, Sir T. D. Hardy. 

His blunder,—Rev. F. Hingeston, Mr. Kemble, Thomas Wright. 

His two blunders,—Rev. Dr. Shirley. 

His blunder about indulgences,—Mr. Poole. 

His blunders about St. Hugh,—Canon Perry. 

His blunder about obedience,—Leopold Ranke. 

Misled by Ware,—Mr. Bagwell, Right Hon. Dr. Ball, Mr. Gardiner, 
Rev. Arthur Haddon, Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

His fairness, misled by Strype,—Dr. Jeremy Collier, Dr. Lingard. 

Edits Ware’s forgeries, —Dr. Henry Nalson. 
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It will be seen at a glance that Father Bridgett flies at high 
game. The higher the reputation of the writer who deals in 
Blunders and Forgeries, the less likely are the false statements 
to be known for what they are. “It must be true, for it is in 
Strype. Mr.Gardiner says so; Mr. Lecky says so; Dean Hook 
says so; Sir Lyon Playfair says so.” Are not the mass of 
mankind naturally satisfied with such names as these? Exactly 
for that very reason Father Bridgett has done admirable service 
in showing how one has been misled by the most arrant 
forger that ever lived, how another is unfair in his accusations, 
another romancing, and another making an unfounded charge, 
which he is simply copying from Michelet. Nothing could be 
more carefully done, more complete or more convincing, than 
Father Bridgett’s successive refutation of blunder after blunder, 
and forgery after forgery. We must now look to see what 
effect will be produced by all this accurate research on our 
writers of history. Because Strype has reproduced Ware’s 
forgeries, omitting the more flagrant and the less plausible, and 
then giving pretended references for the authenticity of what 
he quotes from “ Archbishop Usher’s MSS.” and similar sources, 
as if he had seen them, whereas they do not exist and never 
did exist, do our writers intend for evermore to be “misled by 
Strype”? Will Canon Perry be held henceforth to have shown 
that St. Hugh of Lincoln let his clergy say Mass after they had 
broken their fast ? - Will it still go down to posterity that Pope 
Gregory the Ninth gave William Tooth, a priest of the diocese 
of Chichester, a dispensation to have two wives? Will after 
writers follow Mr. Hingeston in saying that, according to 
Godfrey of Viterbo, “a she-goat’s skin,” and not the capella or 
chapel of St. Afra, received the body of the excommunicated 
Emperor Henry the Fourth? Will the Jesuits always be taxed 
with a vow of obedience to commit sin? Will the Church 
always be said to teach the holiness of dirt? Will the Rood of 
Boxley be henceforward believed to be a detected and convicted 
fraud? Will the story still be told that a sponge full of blood 
was put on the head of a statue in Dublin to make it seem to 
bleed? No one, unhappily, can doubt that all these things, and 
many more refuted fables, wz// be said and repeated as if they 
had never been denied or disproved. If honest students, as the 
vast mass of our historians mean to be and think they are, 
were to read Father Bridgett’s Blunders and Forgeries, these 
falsities would be dropped and heard of no more. Our readers 
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will therefore be doing a good work, if they help to spread this 
book. One simple way we would suggest to them would be 
that they should make a point of ordering it at their circulating 
libraries, even though they may have possessed themselves of a 
copy. This gets the book on lists like Mudie’s or Smith’s, and 
helps to make it known. And further, we should say that any 
one who wished to give a book to a Protestant, in order to 
remove prejudices, would do wisely to select Blunders and 
Forgeries for that purpose. 


3.—THE BOOK OF EZECHIEL.! 


It does not seem so many months since the publication 
of Father Knabenbauer’s Jeremias, and we regret to find that 
through inadvertence it has not yet been reviewed in THE 
MONTH. We hope, however, to repair the omission in our 
next issue. At present it is our duty and pleasure to make 
known the appearance of another volume by the same writer 
on Ezechiel. With this instalment he completes his interpre- 
tation of the prophetical books, and a very noble work it is. 
No branch of exegesis is more trying to the commentator 
than this; so mysterious are the principles which govern the 
prophetical deliverances, and so obscure and perplexing is 
often the thread of their thought. It is no disloyalty to the 
many great commentators who are the glory of the Catholic 
Church to say that hitherto we can hardly be deemed to have 
possessed thoroughly satisfactory assistance to grapple with 
these difficulties. Each generation of students has an advantage 
over its predecessors, since it can start from their achieved 
results, and profit by the experience of their failures. But it 
is a great consolation to feel that at last we are beginning to 
possess a real clue to the understanding of the prophetic 
puzzles, and it is: Father Knabenbauer’s distinction that he 
has been chiefly instrumental in discovering it for us. Hence- 
forth Catholic exegesis can start from a new vantage-ground. 

We are referring mainly to his view on the relation of 
the Messianic announcements to the time of the return from 
exile and the coming of our Lord respectively. Bible-readers 
do not need to be reminded that the language of such passages, 
taken by itself, seems clearly and directly to refer to the 


1 Cursus Scripture Sacre, Commentarius in Exzechielem. Auctore Josepho 
Knabenbauer, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux, 1890. 
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Christian age, and that they are also found to be interpreted 
as having this reference by the New Testament writers. On 
the other hand, their context invariably connects them with 
the return from the Babylonian exile as a constituent part 
of that event, and they are often conceived in terms which 
appear to announce carnal rather than spiritual institutions. 
The older commentators oscillate between the theory of reference 
to one or other of these periods exclusively, and the theory 
of a double sense, literal and spiritual. Rationalists, of course, 
cut the knot, and say that the reference was to the time of 
the return from exile, as the time which the Prophet erroneously 
supposed would be that of the Messias. Father Knabenbauer 
insists that we must regard the two ages as fused into one, 
and remember that to the Prophet’s contemporaries they 
necessarily appeared in this indistinct state. Before each 
generation of Jews there was set the prediction of a glorified 
age of consummation to ensue at length upon the preparatory. 
age to which they themselves belonged. And this future age 
presented itself to their prophetic view like a mountainous 
region which to the distant spectator appears to be composed 
of a single range, but, as he approaches, is found to break up 
into range beyond range, each rising above those in front of 
it. To the contemporaries of an Isaias or an Ezechiel, the 
return from exile was in this manner a part of the Messianic 
age; and it was indeed an introductory stage in the great 
period of restitution which found its climax in the coming 
of our Lord and the foundation of His spiritual Kingdom. To 
this clue the language of the sacred writers will be found 
readily to respond. The advent of the Messias is described ever 
as the climax of the golden age. Another essential point 
in his theory to which Father Knabenbauer continually directs 
the attention of his readers is this, that the Messianic institu- 
tions had necessarily to be described by the Prophet in terms 
which would be intelligible to his immediate hearers. When 
this exigency of his condition is realized, we perceive directly 
that the descriptions actually found are quite what should be 
anticipated. The Jewish idea of religious prosperity and worship 
was of a privileged region and a material Temple where material 
sacrifices were generously offered. Such was the Dispensation 
under which he lived, and the bare fact that he lived under 
it in the order of God’s Providence, implies that he was incapable 
of rising to the direct conception of a spiritual kingdom such 
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as now prevails. Accordingly, the Messianic age is presented 
as a kind of exalted Judaism, where everything on which 
Judaism had been taught to set store appears magnified and 
intensified ; the fidelity of the people, the inalienability of the 
Divine Indwelling, the splendour of the worship, the prevalence 
of peace under a perfect theocratic ruler. At the same time 
statements are interspersed which serve as reminders that the 
language is in some mysterious way figurative, and reveal to 
us the intention to signify institutions of a spiritual and not 
material character. 

The prophecy of Ezechiel especially serves to illustrate the 
application of these principles. The great problem which 
afflicts its students is as to the nature of the Temple so fully 
and minutely described in the concluding chapters as having 
been seen by the Prophet in vision. Are we to understand 
the description literally, and to take it as containing plans 
to be followed by those who should be charged with rebuilding 
after the return from exile, or perhaps plans for one to be 
built at the close of the Messianic age, when the Jews should 
return to their own land and to their God, after their long 
dispersion among the Gentiles; or is it to be understood 
symbolically? The second of these suppositions is that of 
the Millenarians, and falls along with the absurdities which 
condemn their system as a whole. We need only note that 
Father Knabenbauer gives in an Appendix an excellent 
refutation of the notion, still cherished in certain circles of 
pious Protestant ladies, that a return of the Jews to Palestine 
is to accompany their final conversion to Christianity. The 
first of the three suppositions finds a good deal of favour 
now-a-days, when there is a general prejudice against all far- 
fetched symbolism. How, say its supporters, are we to believe, 
that a description so detailed is symbolic, without being led into 
monstrous improbabilities as soon as we attempt to interpret the 
symbolic references? We must then conclude that the Temple 
was intended to be a material temple, and since it is assigned 
to the days of the return, and the arrangements and dimensions 
are specified with such care, the Divine intention must have 
been to secure in this way the execution of the intended plan. 
This, however, is a theory which will not hold even if we 
concede to the rationalist the possibility of a prophetic mis- 
conception. No one has yet denied the historicity of the First 
Book of Esdras: and we learn from it that those charged with 
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the rebuilding, although of course they knew of Ezechiel’s 
vision and would have been altogether disposed to recognize its 
authority, had no consciousness whatever that it was intended to 
control their present operations, and thought only of observing 
the Law of Moses; a law which was not only different, but in 
some respects opposed to the prescriptions, if such they were, 
received through Ezechiel. A further reason against the 
acceptance of a literal interpretation is the absolute impossi- 
bility of supposing that some parts of the vision could have 
been so meant. Such is the river springing up from the ground 
under the temple and after only a few miles of course becoming 
so copious that it could not be safely crossed. This is only a 
specimen of similar physical impossibilities in the picture drawn. 

_ Nor on the other hand, if we bear in mind the principles of 
prophetic interpretation above expounded, and are reasonable 
in our mode of applying them, is there any difficulty in the 
symbolic interpretation, but on the contrary moral certainty 
of its correctness. According to the said principles, a symbolic 
description is just what one should have expected. It is also led 
up to by the plan on which the Book of Ezechiel is constructed. 
Declaration by direct language and by symbol pervades it 
throughout. What is more, at the commencement we have first 
a symbolic representation in vision, and then the verbal 
announcement of the Divine abandonment of the Temple and 
city and its conséquent destruction. To this corresponds 
certainly in chapters xxxiii—xxxix. the verbal announcement 
of the restoration of Temple and nation which was to come, and 
symmetry demands that the same should then be announced in 
symbol. Now it is just here that the description of the Temple 
which is in question does come. How escape the conclusion that 
it really is the symbolic representation of the unquestionably 
Messianic restoration of the theocracy and its worship already 
announced in words? As for the minute details, it does not 
follow that each of these has a distinct meaning, much less that 
it is in our power to determine it. The recognized principle of 
interpretation applicable to the parables, may be taken to hold 
also here. The substance is symbolic, but many details are 
added, in Oriental fashion, for the sake of ornament to render the 
picture distinct and complete. The Prophet describes what he 
sees. This course was both natural and profitable. It would 
tend to impress deeply on his listeners the reality of the vision, 
and thereby create for them a surer pledge of accomplishment. 
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Such are the lines on which Father Knabenbauer deals with 
this much controverted point, and to our minds far more satis- 
factorily than any other commentator we have met with. 

It is hardly necessary to say that he discusses Villapaudi’s 
theory, revived in recent years by Father Pailloux, that this 
temple can be reproduced from the data given and thereby 
shown to display absolute perfection of architectural design. 
Every one must admire the ingenuity of these writers ; but it is 
ingenuity misplaced. 

With a sure conviction of the line Father Knabenbauer will 
take, we naturally look to seek how he deals with views like 
those which have found in the fall of the King of Tyre in 
chapter xxviii.and in the quickening of the dry bones in 
chapter xxxvii., statements concerning the Fall of Satan and 
concerning the Resurrection of the Dead respectively. Of 
course he rejects summarily the notion that these are directly 
intended. The obvious reference is to the literal King of Tyre 
and to the moral resurrection of the nation from the moral 
death that was impending over it. Beyond this a typical refer- 
ence to the other two events is quite out of question. Still he 
is prepared to allow that there may be an allusive reference to 
them. That is to say, in the vision of the Valley of the Bones, 
there may be an implied argument that the power which will 
some day raise the physically dead to life can effect the moral 
restoration of the nation notwithstanding the seeming impossi- 
bility in view of the completeness of its dissolution. Still more 
does he believe that an allusive reference to the Fall of Satan 
is present in the description of the King of Tyre. How other- 
wise explain the distinctly sacred character of the expressions 
used to describe the exalted condition of this Sovereign ? Father 
Knabenbauer’s exposition is based on a well-known fact, evi- 
dently referred to by the Prophet, that the Tyrians supposed 
their city to be God-built. Ezechiel attributes this belief to their 
sovereign, and ironically expands his account of it into a des- 
cription, conceived in terms of Jewish sacred usage, of the 
expulsion of an angel from Heaven. Does not this procedure, 
suggests Father Knabenbauer, presuppose acquaintance with the 
doctrine of the Fall of the Rebel Angels? 

It is superfluous at this stage in the publication of the Cursus 
Scripture Sacre to call attention to Father Knabenbauer’s skill 
as an exegete, his facile Latin style, and the varied erudition of 
which he shows himself the master. 
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4.—L’ORDRE DU MONDE PHYSIQUE.! 


Revelation teaches us that the knowledge of the existence 
of God can with certainty be gathered by the natural light 
of man’s reason from the contemplation of His works. “The 
heavens are telling the glory of God,” sings the Psalmist, and 
not only the heavens, but the earth, and the sea, and every 
living creature therein. Philosophy again, leaving aside any 
revelation, draws one of its most potent arguments for the 
same great and fundamental truth, from the consideration 
of the physical order which is to be observed in all creation. 
No one denies that such order exists, but unfortunately there 
is a school of scientific men, of which Professor Heckel is 
a notorious example, who profess to see no tittle of an 
argument for design in the wonderful order of the universe, 
who will have no element of mind in the world, but who 
reduce all phenomena to the inherent forces of matter. In 
the wake of the greater luminaries, mostly biologists, be 
it noted, who hold such doctrines, a crowd of lesser men 
follow, seeking for notoriety by the astounding nature of the 
views which they strive to popularize, views subversive of 
the whole social and moral order. Let us instance in England 
such a work as the Story of Creation, by Mr. Clodd, a work 
which deserves to be a laughing-stock to all thoughtful and 
unprejudiced minds. But sad experience teaches us that no 
limits can be placed to the gullibility of the reading British 
public. No doubt France, too, has its Clodds, and it is in 
order to save Catholic readers from having their minds poisoned 
by such arguments, that the work now under review has been 
written. Its decisions are clearly laid down, and the general 
drift of its argument is lucid and conclusive. It is divided 
into three parts, under the respective headings of Facts, 
Principle, and Witnesses. Facts is subdivided into chapters 
and articles which treat of the order to be observed in the 
sidereal world, in the mineral world, in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, and finally of universal order as displayed 
in the relations which exist between species, and between the 
three kingdoms. There is much that is most valuable in this 
first part, as for instance the treatment of sea and atmospheric 


1 L’Ordre du Monde Physique et sa cause premidre d’ apres la Science Moderne. 
Par D. L. de Saint-Ellier. Paris: 8, Rue Frangois I. 
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currents in the second chapter, and of the human eye in the 
fourth. Yet we think that too much has been attempted. 
Science is so vast, that it is useless to endeavour to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the greater part of it, in a compass of 
about two hundred pages. The reader becomes weary as 
fact after fact is presented to him, even though, as in the 
present case, they are drawn from the best authorities in their 
respective subjects. We would suggest in a second edition 
the remodelling of this portion of the work. It seems to us 
that it would be better to take one special branch of science, 
and if need be, to treat it somewhat fully, showing the wonderful 
order and adaptation of means to ends in the subjects chosen 
for illustration. 

But nobody doubts, not even the most blatant materialist, 
but that order exists in the universe. The point upon which 
such writers insist is that this order has been brought about 
by merely the inherent powers of matter, and that there is 
no final cause for such phenomena as the senses perceive. 
The answer to their sophisms is most excellently given in 
the second part of the book. First the principle is laid down 
and proved, and then the ordinary objections are solved. This 
part is but the expansion of the doctrine laid down by the 
great St. Thomas, that “to place in order is the part of one 
who knows, for the placing in order of things is impossible 
except through a knowledge of their relations and proportions 
one to the other, and also to something higher than them 
which is their end, for the order of things to one another 
depends upon their relation to their end. But to him alone 
who has intelligence it belongs to know the relations and 
proportions of things to one another, and so it need be that 
all order must be brought about by the knowledge of one 
who has intellect.” The third part of the work contains, 
under the heading of Witnesses, some very beautiful passages 
extracted from the writings of Christian philosophers both 
in ancient and in modern times. Those who devote their 
talents to the work of Catholic apologetics are deserving of 
every encouragement in our power, so that we conclude by 
wishing the book a large sale and a wide circulation. 
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5.—LE MOUVEMENT AGRAIRE.) 


This volume is a continuation of that published in 1887 
under the title of La Question Agraire, and noticed in this 
Review in July, 1887. The sound principles upheld in the first 
volume are upheld in the second, and set forth with a number 
of illustrations against those whose ideal of land-tenure is a sort 
of game of ball, in which every parcel of land is tossed about from 
hand to hand with the utmost speed and facility. The game is 
sometimes called “Free Trade in Land,” and it is supposed 
that, as in other games, the best players win, and the land gets 
into the hands of those who will use it best. This is still a 
common view among ourselves in this commercial island ; and 
were it a true view, there ought to be no serious land question 
anywhere: a sensible law of registration of title and a simple 
method of legal transfer would be wanted ; and that would be 
all. Unhappily, the lovers of land mobilization, not being at home 
in the higher kind of book-keeping needed in these departments, 
have forgotten, in drawing up their favourable balance sheet, 
at least one-half of their liabilities. They have forgotten that 
by the operation of free sale, as past history and present ex- 
perience show us, land has often passed from hands that use it 
well to hands that use it badly; from industrious, careful, and 
intelligent occupiers, working for their wives and children, to 
idle or careless or desponding cultivators working unwillingly 
for masters or landlords, or worst of all, for pitiless creditors ; 
and that over and over again whole regions, where plough and 
spade were once active, have passed into lonely cattle-runs 
or into weeds and desolation. Moreover, these commercial 
theorists, in their counting-houses and behind their ledgers, 
have forgotten the ethical and political character of land; how 
the existence of a rural population secure in their rustic homes 
is the natural foundation of earthly happiness and national 
morality ; how, if no one is rooted to the soil, and everything 
like.a bale of cotton is for unrestricted sale, it becomes a 
question what is the meaning of such words as country, father- 
land, patriotism, or home, and whether in our commercial 
enlightenment it would not become as ridiculous to speak with 
emotion and affection of our native country and most dear 


1 Le Mowvement Agraire. Par R, Meyer et G. Ardant. Paris: Retaux-Bray, 
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fatherland, as to speak with emotion and affection of our native 
shirtings, hardware, and breadstuffs. 

Against the commercial view of land the book before us is a 
vigorous protest, and examples in confirmation are given from 
the South Sclavonians, ancient and modern, from Turkey and 
Roumania, from ancient Wales, from Saxon, medizval, and 
modern England, from the Deccan and Bombay, from Canada, 
Hanover, Westphalia, the United States, and Hungary. All 
these illustrations, indeed, are not of the same value, and our 
authors seem scarcely aware of the many difficulties of accurately 
depicting the past, of the many pitfalls that surround legal 
antiquities, and of the danger of reading modern controversies 
between the lines of ancient documents. Thus, although /e 
partage égal et la liberté de contrat are a couple of very black 
sheep, and doing a great deal of mischief at present, it is 
startling to be told that they were a chief reason why the 
“Saxons of Kent” failed in resisting William the Conqueror, 
and the Welsh in resisting Edward the First. Again, those 
who know of the long decadence and miserable family life of 
the Turks, will be astonished to find it said that their decline 
dates from the day when they admitted Western influence. 
The praises our authors bestow on the Sclavonian joint families 
or sadrugas, and their testimony to the evils resulting from 
the break up of these family communities, are full of interest, 
but are of not much practical use for our reformation, since we 
could none of us in the West put up with a zadruga. But some 
other examples given are very much to the point, and remind 
us that it is now our turn to enjoy the fun of calling our 
opponents benighted obscurantists, and behind the age. The 
new laws of succession passed for various provinces of the 
German Empire tending to keep peasants’ property in the same 
family ad infinitum, the revulsion of opinion in Austria and 
Hungary against the mobilization of land by free selling and 
borrowing, and the admirable Homestead Exemption Laws of 
the various States of the North American Republic, are set 
forth with just approbation by M. Meyer and M. Ardant, the 
latter of whom, we may add in conclusion, has in preparation 
a volume with the attractive title of Papes et paysans. 
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6.—THE WORKS OF ST. BERNARD.! 


The first two volumes of the Works of St. Bernard, translated 
into English by Mr. Eales, have now been placed in the hands 
of the public. They comprise the letters of the Saint up to 
No. 380, according to Mabillon’s text, together with the great 
Benedictine Editor’s Notes, General Preface, and Bernardine 
Chronology as found in the ordinary editions of Migne. 

English readers of every class and creed owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Eales for the great and useful work which he 
has undertaken. It is strange that now for the first time has 
such a task been even, as far as we are aware, approached. 
Detached portions of St. Bernard’s works have indeed from 
time to time been turned into English. As far back as 1496, 
we find Meditations attributed to St. Bernard, translated by 
a student of the “Unyversity of Cambrydge,” and later on, 
“ A Compédius and a moche fruytefull treatyse of well liuynge,” 
translated by Thomas Paynell. These and other such transla- 
tions put forth at various intervals up to 1631, when The Hive 
of Sacred Honicombes appeared, and then again, since the 
opening of the present century, were little more than scanty 
gleanings from the great and varied storehouse of the Saint’s 
collected works. Of St.Bernard’s Letters, this is absolutely 
the first English translation that has as yet appeared, and, 
judging from the volumes now before us, we are disposed to 
believe that, in this the earliest complete English edition of 
St. Bernard’s works, a reparation, tardy indeed, but ample, 
is about to be made for the neglect or indifference of so many 
bygone generations of the English-speaking race. 

We are assured that Mr. Eales will not be offended with 
us for saying that one of the merits of his work is that, with, 
perhaps, the exception of his Preface, wherein, of course, he had 
a right to do so, he has not intruded his personality upon the 
reader, or sought to urge on him the adoption of his own 
peculiar views. A comparison with the original text of 
Mabillon enables us to say that the translator has been mindful 
of the promise given at the outset, “to put before his readers, 
to the best of his power, the exact equivalent of what his author 
wrote: and then to leave it to speak for itself.” This is exactly 





1 The Works of St. Bernard. Translated and Edited, with additional Notes, by 
Samuel J. Eales, M.A., D.C.L. Two vols. London: John Hodges, Covent 
Garden, 1889. 
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the course which, we believe, will recommend itself to men 
of almost every class who revere the saintly wisdom of the 
“last of the Fathers,’ and would wish to have his words 
rendered into English in their most accurate and unadulterated 
form. In truth it is no easy task to reproduce in English 
dress the splendid diction of St. Bernard, glowing, as it often 
is, with all the fervour of a poet’s mind, and, as the translator 
notes, abounding in those 
. . . Jewels five words long 

That on the stretched fore-finger of all time 

Sparkle for ever. 

That Mr. Eales has succeeded, to a great extent, in doing 
so, and this without material sacrifice of accuracy, gives proofs 
of no small labour on his part. Of course in such a mass 
of translation there are naturally renderings to which exception 
may be taken. We should for instance be curious to know 
what is Mr. Eales’ authority for translating pro as about in 
the clause: Sz adjeceritis nuntios ultra mittere pro me—‘If 
you keep on sending messengers about me.” (Letter 3.) Again, 
in the following letter we fancy the venerated shade of Lindley 
Murray would rise in righteous indignation at the phrase: “Can 
you who once wast called by God,” &c. Scripture texts are 
rendered in accordance with the authorized Protestant version, 
save in certain instances where Mr. Eales professes to give 
the Vulgate translation, and where he does not follow any 
Catholic version, but simply makes one of his own. Catholics 
would very much prefer to meet with the Catholic version, 
but as the book was, we fancy, intended for Protestants as 
well, perhaps we can scarcely expect this. We have indeed 
much to be grateful for to the first English translator of 
St. Bernard’s works, but if in future editions of his work he 
would, in every instance where Scripture texts are cited, at 
least append in a note the Douay rendering of the Vulgate, 
our sense of gratitude would still further be increased. Such 
an addition, while securing greater accuracy, would certainly 
make the work more acceptable to Catholics. 

Concerning the famous letter (174) in which St. Bernard 
is accused of denying the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, we may, for the benefit of Catholic readers, remark 
that the Jesuit theologian Perrone has, in a treatise on the 
Immaculate Conception, published in Rome in 1853, demon- 
strated, conclusively, as we believe, that the Saint speaks only 
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of what is styled active conception, or the act of the parents 
which causes the body of the child to be formed and organized, 
and leaves untouched the dogma of the Church which regards 
only the fasszve conception, z.e., that which takes place at the 
instant when the rational soul is by God infused into the body. 
Furthermore, it may be noted that this letter was written, 
not with a view to laying down any holding on the matter, 
but merely to prevent, on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities 
of Lyons, an unauthorized anticipation of the authoritative 
action of the Church. St. Bernard expressly excludes the 
former hypothesis: “What I have said,” he writes at the 
conclusion of the letter, “is in submission to the judgment 
of whosoever is wiser than myself, and especially I refer the 
whole of it, as of all matters of a similar kind, to the authority 
and decision of the See of Rome, and J am prepared to modify 
my opinion tf in anything I think otherwise than that See.” 


7.—THE SECULAR OFFICE.) 


In this little book Father Ryan gives an analysis of the 
Breviary Office, which may be recommended to those who, on 
their ordination as subdeacons, begin the recital of the Divine 
Office. Even those who have for years said Office may derive 
benefit from a quiét examination of all the parts of the Office 
book, and this Father Ryan enables them easily to do. He 
also gives some general rules, which will be found useful, as, 
for instance : 


Should a dona fide mistake occur, “ Officium pro Officio valet,” but 
if the mistake is discovered during the recital, it is better to change the 
Office by supplying the remainder of the correct Office, according to 
the rule, “ Error corrigitur ubi deprehenditur.” (p. 14.) 


We may venture to suggest that the English of this little 
book occasionally calls for revision. For instance, in the passage 
quoted above, “supplying” is hardly the right word to indicate 
that when it is discovered that the wrong Office is being said, 
the correct Office should at once be used for that which remains. 
The following paragraph needs rewriting, if it is not omitted, in 
the next edition : 


1 The Secular Office, being notes compiled as a general guide to the Divine Office 
extra chorum, By Rev. E. J. Ryan. -Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1889. 
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The days of the year are fewer than all the saints, but it does not 
happen very often that several are included under one Office. More- 
over, Offices de Tempore are sometimes to be said instead; but the 
1st of November is the solemnity of All Saints. (p. 16.) 


It is not easy to see why Father Ryan calls Office out of 
choir “Secular Office,” as though Office in choir were peculiar 
to Regulars. There are Secular Chapters in Cathedrals and 
collegiate churches that keep choir, and Regulars, on the other 
hand, who say Office out of choir. Thus the phrase, “the 
Rubrics de habitu corporis do not bind seculars,” means that 
they do not bind out of choir. And “seculars may also say 
the Office after the manner of a regular choir,’ means only 
that seculars may say Office in choir. Our own English 
Cathedrals are dispensed from the Office in choir, excepting 
only Terce before Mass once a month; but the general law 
remains ; to be observed in England, we may hope, when better 
times return. 


8.—THE CONQUEST OF THE MOON.! 


Although no hint to that effect has been dropped in its 
pages, we are compelled to conclude that this amusing story has 
been translated from the French. The plates are French, as 
might easily be guessed from their character, even if we had 
not the names of the artists and engravers to inform us. One 
of them, indeed, represents a street in Melbourne, with a large 
crowd standing before a house of business, on the windows of 
which appear several advertisements in the French language. 
The translation is an excellent one,so good that it might well be 
thought to be an original work, but here and there the French 
source crops out, ¢.g., docteur for doctor, and one or two other 
similar inadvertences. 

We do not intend to spoil the story by telling it. It will be 
sufficient to say that a young French astronomer, M. Norbert 
Mauny, of the Observatory of Paris, reverses the method of 
proceeding adopted by Mahomet, and finding that he cannot 
go to the moon, he determines to make the moon come to him. 
A company is formed at Melbourne and immense sums are 
contributed to enable him to carry out this project. He collects 


1 The Conquest of the Moon. A Story of the Bayonda. By A, Laurie, 
London: Sampson Low. 
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all the materials necessary for his purpose and brings them 
across the desert of the Bayonda, in Upper Egypt, to Mount 
Tehbali. This mountain is composed of iron ore, and M. Mauny 
magnetizes it. This is done by means of sunlight concentrated 
by huge parabolic mirrors, then converted into electricity, which 
is finally stored up and used when wanted for the purpose of 
magnetizing the mountain. The mountain thus becomes a 
magnet so powerful as to draw the moon down to it. When 
the moon is sufficiently near a terrible wrench occurs, the 
magnetic mountain is torn from the earth and sticks on to the 
moon. 

There are some obvious difficulties which no attempt has 
been made to explain. For instance, in the moon there is no 
atmosphere and consequently the quondam inhabiters of earth 
have provided themselves with “respirators,” something like a 
diving apparatus, to supply oxygen for breathing. But the want 
of external atmospheric pressure would occasion certain other 
inconveniences that are not alluded to. One would certainly 
be too much drawn to exterior things, or if we are compelled to 
make our meaning more plain (which we do with reluctance), 
one would be under the disagreeable necessity of bursting. 
The tidal waves occasioned by the moon’s approach would most 
certainly sweep over the torrid and temperate zones, completely 
flooding most civilized countries. On the whole it is just as well 
perhaps to remain contented with the moon as she is. She has 
passed into a premature old age, and although she looks well 
—at a distance—not much can be expected from her in the way 
of active exertion, or outside of a certain routine of duties, such 
as to regulate our tides, and perhaps our magnetism, to inspire 
our youthful poets, and to furnish a basis for our astronomical 
calculations. 

The story is very amusing and is full of life, the style is 
interesting and effective. The incidents of moon life are very 
droll. The more serious part of the book is full of useful 
information. 

A hint is thrown out at the end that a certain Arab dwarf, 
a very clever conjuror, had hypnotized the whole party and 
made them believe that they had really visited the moon, so 
that the whole thing was merely a form of superinduced 
“lunacy.” 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE inauguration of the Catholic University of America! is 
a fact of world-wide importance. We have not yet treated of 
it in THE MONTH, because we hope to do so when it has 
begun to develope the noble work that it is undertaking for the 
Catholic youth of America. At present our pleasing task is to 
notice its successful inauguration, and to convey to those whose 
energy and liberality has been the means of establishing it our 
earnest hopes and prayers that it may have a glorious future 
and do a great work for God and for His Holy Church. In a 
pamphlet which records the Solemnities of the Dedication and 
Opening, are collected together the Sermons preached on the 
occasion, a long list of Addresses and Presentations from various 
Universities and Colleges, and some account of the Course of 
Studies, the building, and the future prospects of the University. 
To judge from the Frontispiece, the building is a magnificent 
one: the Professorial Chairs are filled with men of high 
renown and ability, and the generosity of American Catholics 
has laid a solid foundation for future success. The University 
opens with a Divinity Faculty only: when this, the essential 
foundation of a complete system of University Education, is 
thoroughly organized, the Faculties of Philosophy and Letters 
will follow in their turn. The Rector, Bishop Keane, is a man 
chosen for his post on account of the remarkable gifts which 
have made him admirably suited to fill it. 

Dr. Bradshaw has issued a third edition of his English 
Anthology2 It is written with a view to the wants of students, 
and in this respect differs from most other compilations, It 
aims at a strict chronological arrangement of the various poets 
from whom selections are given—a task which no previous 


1 Solemnities of the Dedication and Opening of the Catholic University of America. 


Official Report. Baltimore : John Murphy. 
2 An English Anthology, from Chaucer to the present time. Selected and Edited 


by John Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D. Madras: V. K. Aiyar, 1889. 
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compiler has attempted—and great care has been taken to make 
it accurate and complete. Dr. Bradshaw has produced an 
admirable manual. We are sure it must have cost him long and 
painstaking labour. We only wish that it had been published 
in England rather than in India, and sincerely hope that before 
long we may have an English edition of this valuable work. 

We noticed some time since the Life of St. Patrick, by 
Father Arthur Ryan, President of the College at Thurles, 
written originally in a cheap form for the Catholic Truth 
Society. We rejoice to see it now issued, with some additions, 
in statelier form and more suitable garb. The handsome 
volume! now comprises, beside the Life itself, a novena and 
hymn in honour of the Saint. Father Ryan has chosen with 
great judgment the most prominent traits of the great Apostle 
of the Irish race, and the leading facts of his life, mingling 
his sketch with well-timed anecdotes that make the picture 
of him. more vivid, and add not a little to the interest of the 
‘book. 

We congratulate all lovers of our Lady on the completion 
of Sir John Barrow’s beautiful legendary poem, Mary of 
Nazareth? The third part, in no respect inferior to the other 
two, can hardly be called legendary, dealing as it does with 
the part played by the Virgin Mother from the Baptism of 
our Lord till the time of her own death; though of course 
many of the details are fanciful. To our mind, the latter half 
of this part, viz., from the Crucifixion onwards, rises very much 
higher than the earlier portion, in point of grace and feeling. 
Sometimes we think the poet’s license, which allows the omission 
of the definite article, is rather too freely used. For example, 
“ Annas, priest,” for “ Annas, the priest,” and about a dozen 
other cases; most notably, however, in the words of St. Mary 
Magdalene to our Lord at the sepulchre, “Had thought Him 
no one else but Gardener.” Here and there we find phrases 
which are difficult to analyze, ¢g., a “zone of leathern girdle ;” 
or which have a strange sound, as “thy weep,” meaning the 
‘cause of thy weeping, and “Mother-heart” used for Mother's 
heart. But it is easy to find such flaws in any poem, and they 
do not mar the substantial beauty of the whole. 


1 St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. By the Rev. Arthur Ryan. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill and Son. 

2 Mary of Nazareth. Part III. By Sir John Croker Barrow, Bart. London: 
Burns and Oates. 
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Mr. Jenkins has issued a centennial edition! of his thorough 
and most useful little book on Christian v. Godless Schools. 
Coming as it does from a Catholic layman, it has all the more 
force than if it were written by a priest, who might be supposed 
to be a professional and one-sided advocate of the denomi- 
national system. Mr. Jenkins understands his subject well, and 
has a deep conviction of the vital nature of the struggle that is 
going on on both sides of the Atlantic over our children. Are 
they to be drawn by the insidious system which, under pretext 
of being unsectarian, is really godless and pagan, into schools 
where their faith is in danger and their souls exposed to the 
blight which is the almost certain result of continual contact 
with evil? If the evil is to be averted, Catholics must not sit 
still. The enemies of God are active enough, and under one 
pretext or another, they are seeking to sweep the whole body of 
our children little by little into the undenominational schools. 
If they succeed, the next generation will lose the brightness of 
their faith and their virtue. The ruinous results of the system are 
well stated by Mr. Jenkins, and he strengthens his position by 
the testimony he adduces from every part of America of those 
who have had the best opportunity of judging of the effects of 
the public schools on Catholic children. 

A delightful volume, in miniature, is Father Hays’ Life of 
St. Thomas Aquinas,” and one that reminds us of the want of a 
systematic Life of the great Saint whom all Catholic lovers of 
learning, and especially our Holy Father Pope Leo the Thir- 
teenth, deigns to honour. It is very short, only too short, but in 
its short space it gives a complete sketch of the life of the Saint, 
with many particulars respecting him not generally known. For 
instance, few are aware that St. Thomas after he joined the 
Dominicans was waylaid by his relatives whilst travelling from 
one house to another, and that they tore off his habit, carried 
him away, and kept him a prisoner for two years; or that he 
had spent some time in England and presided, in 1263, at 
the General Chapter of the Order held in London. In an 
Appendix an account is given of the devotion known under 
the name of the Angelic Warfare, those who practise which 
wear a white girdle with fifteen knots in it, called the girdle 


1 Christian Schools. By Thomas J. Jenkins. Centennial Edition. Baltimore: 
John Murphy. 

2 St. Thomas Aquinas. A Short Sketch of his Life and Virtues. By Father P. C. 
Hays. London: Washbourne. 
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of St. Thomas, as a safeguard for their purity. Many Indul- 
gences are attached to it, and wonderful graces have been 
gained by its means. 

A new and improved edition of Schuster’s Jiustrated Bible 
History! has just appeared. A book which has been translated 
into fifteen different languages needs no further praise beyond 
the mention of this single fact. It has been approved by 
Bishops and Archbishops all over the world, and has received 
a letter of commendation from Pius the Ninth himself. Its 
language is simple and its style well suited to children. Each 
chapter has a set of useful questions at the end. The various 
and well-executed wood-cuts will impress the stories on the 
minds of the learners. At the end are two useful coloured maps, 
and the book is a marvel of cheapness. 

Catholic contributions to the history of England during the 
Reformation period are still so rare, despite our recent advances, 
that we welcome any readable and reliable book about it what- 
ever. Father Zimmermann’s work? is not merely readable and 
reliable ; he has chosen a most interesting but sadly neglected 
subject, and has brought to bear upon it a really wonderful 
breadth of reading, and a most enjoyable independence of judg- 
ment. It is quite up to date; witness the use made of Major 
Scott Hume’s Chronicle, and there is both freedom and origi- 
nality in the judgments passed on the conduct of Clement 
and Warham during the process of the divorce. It is impos- 
sible here to describe the subjects discussed in its pages, 
or to enumerate the characters from Wolsey and Colet to 
Allen and Cecil, who figure in its course. Its lesson, in Father 
Zimmermann’s own words, is this: “ What the Reformation was 
synonymous with amid the people in general, that it also 
signified in the Universities—the robbery of the poor, the enrich- 
ment of the powerful, the all but complete exclusion of talent 
and industry from posts of dignity and honour.” This is an old 
conclusion, but the methods and materials for its demonstration 
are fresh, and Father Zimmermann has done good service in 
bringing them together. The book is well worth reading, and 
we hope it may find a translator. 


1 Schuster’s //ustrated Bible History of the Old and New Testaments, Revised 
by Mrs. Sadlier. Price 1s. 3d. Herder, Freiburg in Brisgau. 

2 Die Universitacten Englands im 16 Jahrhundert. Von Athanasius Zimmermann, 
S.J. Freiburg: Herder, 1889. 138 pp. 
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Mr. Fletcher has published a second edition of his elegant 
little book for May, entitled, Our Lady's Month It contains 
for each day some lines of poetry, some pious thoughts, and an 
Indulgenced devotion. Many of the thoughts are very beautiful, 
culled from the writings of the Saints, but among the poetry 
we find extracts from Protestant writers, as for instance the 
lines of Keble, in which he calls our Lady, “Lily of Eden’s 
fragrant shade.” This simply puts the Queen of Heaven on 
a par with Eve before the Fall, and jars on Catholic ears. But 
what are we to say of the following from D. G. Rossetti: 


Mother of the Fair Delight, 

Thou handmaid perfect in God’s sight, 
Now sitting fourth beside the Three, 
Thyself a woman-Trinity— 

Being a daughter born to God, 
Mother of Christ from stall to rood, 
And wife unto the Holy Ghost. 


We leave it to our theological readers to assign to this stanza 
its proper “note.” We fear that we must express as our own 
opinion that fzzs auribus offenstvum is the least that it deserves. 
We hope that these quotations from Protestants and unbelievers 
will be expunged before another edition appears. 

We sometimes hear on both sides of the Atlantic the 
complaint that Catholics are not, as a body, fond of reading 
or possessed of literary tastes. So far as there is any 
truth in the charge, it is one for which Catholics are not 
themselves accountable. It is simply the result of long perse- 
cution and exclusion from the civil and social privileges which, 
since the Reformation, have been, in England and Ireland, the 
monopoly of Protestants. Universities, schools, learned pro- 
fessions, were so long closed to Catholics that illiteracy was 
the necessary result. The evil spread across the Atlantic, 
and the Irish immigrants, who were the children of those who 
sacrificed intellectual as well as all other advantages for their 
faith, carried with them to America a deficiency which, lament- 
able as it is, is nevertheless, by reason of its origin, a deficiency 
of which they have reason to be proud. But we must not for 
this reason be content, on either side of the Atlantic, that it 
should continue to be a characteristic of Catholics that they are 
illiterate. Every day the advance of Catholics in this respect 
is becoming more marked. The English converts have brought 


1 Our Lady’s Month, By J.S. Fletcher. London: Washbourne. 
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their culture as a contribution to the Catholic body in England. 
The Catholics of Ireland have made good use of the Inter- 
mediate Examinations and of the Royal University as aids to 
a higher training in letters. The energetic Catholics of America 
are striving, with ever-increasing success, to come up to the 
level of their Protestant neighbours. But there is, doubtless, 
a great deal still to be done. Brother Azaries, by his excellent 
pamphlet on Books and Reading, has been a_ benefactor 
to the cause of Catholic literacy all over the world. We 
are glad to welcome a second edition of it. It first of all 
gives some admirable hints as to how to read, and then guides 
the reader in his selection of books; ending with a well- 
deserved tribute to Orestes and Brownson, Father Hecker, 
Mgr. Corcoran, and others, for the good work they did in 
forwarding the cause of Catholic literature. 

We have received from Messrs. Burns and Oates a new and 
very handsome edition of the Ritual Book for Benediction and 
Exposition.? It first gives all the Rubrics to be observed, then 
the Prayers and Hymns for Benediction, the Litanies of our 
Lady and the Saints, the Venz Creator, Te Deum, Hymns for 
the Procession of the Blessed Sacrament, Order of Confirmation, 
and all else that it is required in such a book. It is beautifully 
printed and got up in a style worthy of the purpose it is 
intended to serve. » 

The spreading devotion to the English Martyrs has happily 
created a want of some hymns in their honour.’ The four hymns, 
by a Sister of Notre Dame, have found favour where they 
have been tried, and it is to be hoped that they may become 
widely known. It is needless to say that they are full of 
intercession for the conversion of England, and anything is 
welcome that reminds us to pray and to invoke the prayers 
of our Martyrs for that intention. 

Mr. Alfred Harris’ paper on Technical Education* will be of 
great interest to political economists. It deals with the difficult 





1 Books and Reading. By Brother Azaries. New York: The Cathedral Library, 
460, Madison Avenue, 

2 Ritus Servandus in Expositione et Benedictione SS, Sacramenti, Nova Editio. 
London: Burns and Oates. 

3 Four Hymns to the English Martyrs. By a Sister of Notre Dame. With 
Preface by the Rev. John Morris, S.J Leamington: Art and Book Company ; 
London: 23, King Edward Street, Newgate Street. 

* Technical Education: A Paper read by Mr. Alfred Harris, of Kirby Lonsdale, 
at the Conference on Local Government Administration of the Fo Northern 
Counties, July 24, 1889. London: Knight and Co., Fleet Street. 
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question of turning to best possible account the intelligence of 
the masses, and the natural resources of the country; and 
suggests that the remedy is to be found in a more perfect 
organization of the system of technical education. Its principles 
have since been embodied in the Technical Education Bill. 

The Catholic Kindergarten, whose Flowers! Father Hattler 
has put before us, is the sweet Garden of the Lord, and the 
Flowers are the young Saints who flourish there. The little 
book which bears the title is a collection of stories respecting 
the childhood of the Saints. The idea of bringing together a 
number of these is a very happy one. The stories are told in 
a very pleasing and attractive way and have lost nothing or very 
little in the excellent translation of Miss Livesey. The book is, 
moreover, set off by a number of well executed engravings, and 
is one that we advise all parents, teachers, and friends of children 
in general to procure for the little ones confided to their care, 
and to read to them, showing them, if possible, the pictures from 
time to time. At the end of Catechism on Sunday evenings, and 
indeed at all times, these stories will be welcome, and they will be 
always in season, never out of season, in their useful teaching. 

To write a good fairy tale is no easy task, and we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Leamy on the little volume in which he has 
elaborated from a few incidents in the old Celtic romances 
seven charming fairy stories.2 His own poetical fancy and 
imaginative power have built on a meagre foundation a most 
attractive edifice. Throughout the stories he shows a thorough 
sympathy with nature, and a close and loving observation of her 
in her many moods. Many of the scenes are delightful pieces of 
word-painting, and the language of the stories is graceful and 
natural throughout. They will be great favourites with children, 
and we wish them all success. 

We are always glad when a layman, qualified for the task, 
writes on matters connected with the worship and doctrines of 
the Catholic Church, especially when it is a layman so eminently 
qualified for the task as Mr. Costelloe. It is very edifying and 
very instructive to find him lecturing with his usual ability and 
interesting style on the Mass to a non-Catholic audience, and 
we read his lecture with great appreciation, and with a sort of 


1 Flowers from the Catholic Kindergarten ; or, Stories of the Childhood of the 
Saints. By Rev. F. Hattler, S.J. Translated by T. J. Livesey. London: Burns 
and Oates. 

2 Jrish Fairy Tales. By Edmund Leamy, M.P. Dublin: Gill and Son. 

3 The Mass. By B. F. C. Costelloe. London: Catholic Truth Society, 
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wonder at the attractive clearness with which he puts before his 
hearers what is the true nature of the Catholic Mass. If any of 
our readers desire to learn what is the best method of setting 
before agnostics and unbelievers the teaching of the Church, they 
cannot do better than read and imitate Mr. Costelloe’s brilliant, 
interesting, accurate, vivid, conciliatory lecture on the Mass. 

St. Cecilia’s Gates* is the title of a little book of quaint Irish 
verses, which are full of tender feeling and descriptive power, 
though very simple and unpretending. Take the following 
instance of word-painting, in a description of the autumn in 


America : 
From Morning to the star-set rim of Night, 
Gold, rose-dappled, purple, white, 
Heaped of rare flowers, peaches, grain, 
Sparkling with the sun, shining with the rain. 
Close crumpled ferns, and grasses deftly curled, 
Thou beauteous Autumn of the broad West World. 


The quaint melancholy of “Erin’s Moan” (for we imagine this 
is the meaning of the poem), is another good example of the 
style of this clever authoress : 

Voice of the fair green Lands, 

What dost thou say? 


“They bore my love away. 
They bound his hands.” 


Vpgice of the lonely Vale, 
What is thy woe? 


“ Saplings are lying low 
Torn by the gale.” 


Voice of the stony hills, 
What of past years ? 


“Ah, nothing but tears, 
Ye call them rills.” 

The question of the slave trade is at present to the fore, 
and Lady Herbert’s account of it! is most opportune. It con- 
firms the impression that has long prevailed respecting the 
frightful cruelties that disgrace the hideous traffic that is being 
carried on in spite of the protests and efforts of civilized 
Europe. To stop it by any means save the force of arms seems 
impossible, and even armed force will do nothing without a 
combined and vigorous effort on the part of the European 
Powers. Meanwhile the Moslem continues his career of conquest, 


2 St. Cecilia’s Gates. Dublin: James Duffy and Co. 
2 The African Slave Trade. By Lady Herbert. London: Catholic Truth 
Society. 
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and with him the curse of slavery fixes itself continually more 
firmly on that unhappy continent. Into a small compass Lady 
Herbert has collected much interesting and painful information 
from various witnesses. 

In his Theological Influence of the Blessed Virgin on the 
Apostolic School, Mr. Probyn-Nevins, together with a few 
excusable errors, offered some suggestive matter for thought. 
In Dixit Dominus* he is unfortunately pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp, 
and can do no good, though he may do some mischief. He 
thinks to find a sovereign solution for all the apparent oppo- 
sitions between Science and Scripture by return to what he calls 
the true Alexandrian system of interpreting Scripture. By this 
he means understanding its statements largely in a spiritual 
instead of a literal sense. There is indeed a spiritual sense to 
some passages in Scripture which is founded on the literal ; and 
consequently cannot exist without the literal. But it is confined 
to those parts of the Old Testament which describe or refer to 
the typical institutions of the Older Covenant. To find it else- 
where, and even to find it excessively there, is to substitute imagi- 
nation for interpretation. When further the distinction between 
the spiritual and literal sense is confounded with that between 
proper and metaphorical use of terms, sensible people shut up 
the book as useless. If the extravagance goes so far as to 
attempt a reconciliation between Scripture and Science on these 
fantastic lines, they hardly know whether to laugh or cry; for 
they perceive the possibility of some enemy of the Christian 
religion discovering the book and appealing to it as evidence 
how hard pressed we must be by the progress of knowledge, 
since we are driven to such desperate expedients in order to 
escape its condemnatory verdict upon us. 


II.—MAGAZINES. 

The Stimmen aus Maria-Laach for February opens with 
the first portion of a paper on the devotion to St. Joseph. 
The gradual growth and development of this cu/tus is traced, 
and the reasons given why it was expedient that for many 
centuries there should be no public recognition and outward 
manifestation of it, although from the earliest ages it was an 
instinct of the Church and lived in the hearts of the faithful. 


1 Dixit Dominus. By W. Probyn-Nevins. London: Sheppard and St.John, 
1889, 
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It would be well if in these days of discontent and insubordi- 
nation, the working classes would learn from the humble and 
toilsome life of St. Joseph, whom the Church proposes as their 
model. Father Granderath follows to their close the debates 
of the Deputation appointed to define formally the extent of 
the Papal Infallibility. After the correction and rejection of 
several formulas, it was finally decided that the Infallibility 
of the Supreme Pontiff is co-extensive, it may be said, identical, 
with that of the Church. Father Duhr contributes a picture 
of the state of the Portuguese Court and the Portuguese 
Government at the commencement of the reign of Joseph the 
First, a weak and pleasure-loving monarch, who became a mere 
tool in the hands of the notorious Marquis of Pombal, the 
malignant enemy and persecutor of the nobility of his country 
and of the Society of Jesus. The fresh insight into the hidden 
powers of Nature afforded by the wonderful, epoch-making 
discoveries of Professor Hertz, in regard to electricity, which 
prove its close analogy to, and probable identity with light, 
forms the subject of another article. The results that may 
ensue from continued researches in the same branch of physical 
science, may be of great importance, by revealing the true 
nature and the properties of the ether that pervades space. 

In the Katholik for March, Professor Stéckl shows by a 
few clear and forcible arguments, that the materialistic view 
of the Cosmos is nof only incompatible with, but directly in- 
volves the negation of, all morality and justice. The theory of 
the positivist, a modified materialism, declares God, if He exist 
at all, to be unknown and unknowable; this system, which is 
said to be gaining ground more and more in Germany, is no 
less destructive to society, since in the struggle for existence, 
altruism must in the long run yield to the egoism of human 
nature. The annals of the Catholic Church in Germany 
during the present century are remarkably eventful. The 
period embraced in the second volume of Dr. Briick’s history, 
reviewed in the Katholtk, is one of chequered light and shade, 
of continual struggles with the State upon minor matters, and 
important chiefly in its bearing on the future. The author 
writes in a spirit of great moderation and justice, and draws 
his information solely from trustworthy sources, The manifesto 
of the Evangelical Union, in reply to the Pastoral Letter of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Germany, displaying ignorant 
malice and hostility to the truth, is commented on in the 
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Katholik. The principal points upon which uniformity of 
observance throughout all the several dioceses of the Father- 
land is much to be desired, are enumerated and enlarged upon 
in another article.. A brief notice of the recent posthumous 
work of the Abbé Sylvain on the Pontificate of Gregory the 
Sixteenth, from the pen of Dr. Bellesheim, commends this 
publication as a faithful record of an important chapter of 
ecclesiastical history. 

The Civilta Cattolica (952) takes up the question of agrarian 
rights in Ireland, warmly espousing the cause of the people, 
and pointing out the hardships that they suffer from those 
who forget that property has its duties, as well as its rights. 
The next article exposes the false deceits of a new and 
specious system of spiritualism, over which its author attempts 
to cast a veil of Christian mysticism. The practice of 
evoking and consulting the spirits of the dead, distinctly 
condemned by the Church, he justifies on the ground that 
the Christian religion encourages communication with the 
unseen world, the invocation of saints and angels, and prayer 
for the departed. The errors and heresies which abound in 
every page are of a nature likely to delude persons who are 
ill-instructed in the faith. The scientific notes treat of a topic 
of universal interest: the influenza. Modern science is taken to 
task for its inability, notwithstanding the advanced stage it is 
supposed to have reached, to pronounce upon the nature and 
cause of the epidemic, or find a specific for it. The recent 
observations of an Italian astronomer concerning the rotation 
of the planet Mercury on its axis, are also reported. In the 
following number (953) the Czvz/ta invites the reader, in this 
season of Lent, to reflect whether the many calamities which 
of late years have befallen the countries of Europe, and Italy in 
particular, may not be solemn warnings of Heaven, like those 
which of old led the Prophet Jeremias to say: “ With desolation 
the land is made desolate, because there is none that considereth 
in the heart.” These warnings, if unheeded, it is said, may be 
followed by severer chastisements, in consequence of the ‘perse- 
cution against the Church, the sacrilegious spoliation of her 
‘property, the increase of crime, and the spirit of irreligion, of 
‘socialism, of license, that is rapidly extending its ravages. The 
proposal of the German Emperor to form an International code 
for the benefit of the labouring classes, is commended in another 
article as a just, wise, and politic act. The history of Gregory 
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the Great is carried on from the period of ‘his mission to 
Constantinople as Papal Legate, until the commencement of his 
Pontificate. 

In the Etudes, Father Caudron takes up what has become 
an inevitable subject in all papers and periodicals, the duties of 
the employer towards the employed. Upon what principle, he 
inquires, do these duties rest? The law of justice or of charity? 
He clearly defines the difference—not always rightly under- 
stood—between justice, which gives one’s neighbour what is his, 
and liberality, which gives him what is one’s own, and asserts 
that although much is expected from legislation, justice alone 
will not avail to avert the dangers impending over society. It 
must combine with charity, since the latter only can succeed in 
healing the breach, and bringing together classes separated by 
divided and clashing interests. For the last three centuries, 
at .intervals of some twenty years, the advocates of phonetic 
spelling—phonetists as they now are called—amuse themselves 
by propounding a new and perfect system of orthography. The 
latest “agitation,” the Etudes tells us, succeeding to the electoral 
agitation of the close of 1889, is in the republic of letters, and 
as it is the fashion of to-day to legalize revolution, the anti- 
etymological innovators seek to obtain the sanction of the 
Academy for their proposed reform, one no less impracti- 
cable than the antecedent ones. Father Soullier contributes a 
pleasantly-written paper on the plain chant, full of interesting 
facts concerning the nature and history of the method of 
psalmody adopted during the fourth century in the Latin 
Church, and supposed to have been introduced by St. Ambrose. 
Although the researches of savants have failed to discover any 
musical texts of a date anterior to his time, he is not thought 
to have composed any melodies. The Ambrosian chant has 
subsequently passed through many phases, but has never lost 
its distinctive character. The account of an excursion to the 
ancient temples of Upper Egypt, well repays perusal: These 
grand relics of past ages, whose stately halls and majestic 
colonnades witnessed the celebration, with imposing pomp and 
elaborate ceremonial, of the mysteries of the religion of the 
Pharaohs, belong to the final period of Egyptian architecture, 
and were constructed in the time of the Ptolemies and the 
Ceesars. 














BENEDICTINE CONVENT, 
STEEPHILL VIEW, VENTNOR. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Tuis Convent is beautifully situated on the high ground behind Ventnor, with an 
extensive view over the sea. The position is a most healthful one. ‘The climate is 
dry and bracing, and the Convent is sheltered from the N.E. winds, and is therefore 


well adapted for delicate children. 
The instruction in French and German languages is given by natives, and the 
English education is a most thorough one. 
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NEW MEDITATION BOOKS 
By FATHER CLARKE, S.J. 
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Requiescant in Pace. Meditations on the Holy Souls. 

The Sacred Passion. Short Meditations for Lent. 

Resurrexit. Daily Meditations from Easter to the Ascension. 

Maria Magnificata. Meditations fora Month on Our Lady’s Life. 

The Sacred Heart. Short Meditations for June. 

The Holy Angels. Short Meditations for the Month of October. 

The Geat Truths. Short Meditations for the Season of Advent, 

The Holy Infancy. Daily Meditations from Christmas to the 
Feast of Our Lady’s Espousals. 

The Hidden Life. Daily Meditations from the Feast of Our 
Lady’s Espousals to Shrove Tuesday. 

St. Joseph. Short Meditations for March. 


Veni Sancte Spiritus. Short Meditations from the Ascension 
to the Octave of Corpus ¢ hristi. [Nearly Ready. 


LONDON : CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 
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| Pointed Pens are simply perfection 
ee | for those persons who write r pidly. 
‘it | ! mire ie) | Itisalmost imp sible to make them 
i | stick in the paper, spurt, or blot, and 
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No. 1203.—The Ladies’ pattern of 
Perry and Co.’s Patent Planished 
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SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
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| in stating that they are one of the most useful requi- 

| sites for the counting-house or library. For domestic 

| use they are invaluable to supersede string for jams, 

preserves, pickles, &c., being much more economical 
and convenient. 
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Our Boys’ Toy. PERRY & Co.’s 


DRY INK PELLETS. 


Composed of the same materials as_ their 
** Perfection Writing Ink” is -manufactured 
from. 

Is THE CHEAPEST AiR CUN IN THE WoRrLD. A Shilling Box of the Ink Pellets will make a 


HICAGO AIR GUNS.—Send for sample. Will int of the best Copying Ink. 
C kill small game at soft. Shoot darts or slugs. An f r satiied 

excellent gun for target practice. Cannot explode. 
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